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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


SABIN & SONS® 

« AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 
CONTENTS IN Part oF May No.: A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’ ; By Hook 
or by Crook #1 Cervantes ; Consistency; Dr. Johnson 
and Foote; Mary Queen of Scots; Nonsuch Palace; 
Preserving Books; ‘ Breeches Bible ;’ Cost of Burial 
Jests of Peters ; Authorship of *Home, Sweet Home ; 
Original Oliver Twist; Was Shakspeure a Soldier? 
$1 per year. Sample numbers sent free on receipt of 
a stamp. 84 NASSAU ST., New York. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE INS. Co., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLISHED.......... .. 


CAPITAL: 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resmwent MANnacer. 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arncuma.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 

&. d. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricnarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. rman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





FINE ART 


lilustrated 
BOOKS. 


The Finest Collection Ever Of- 
fered in America. 


An extensive and valuable COLLECTION of FINE 
ART and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, SUPERB GAL- 
LERIES o7 ENGRAVINGS, &c., comprising among 
others splendid copies of the following: 

Piranesi’s Great Work on Roman Art, Antiquities, 
etc.; Musee Francais; Musee Royale; Orleans Gal- 
lery ; Florence Gallery; Munich (Boissere) Gallery ; 
National, Royal, Turner, Lawrence, Aguado and 
Poussin Galleries; the Works of Hogarth, Gillray, 
Canova, Wouvermanns, Stanfield, Dore, &c., &c. 

Tue WHOLE TO BE SOLD By AvcTION, 
Tuesday Evening, May 14, at 744 o'clock, 
At the CLINTON HALL SALEROOMS. 

GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., Auctioneers. 
Books on Exhibition. Catalogues ready. 


CHICACO. 
PARIS. 
DUSSELDORF. 


The Paintings, Free Gifts of the French and Dus- 
seldorf Artists, to be Sold by Auction, May 16, 17, 18, 
for the benefit of the Chicago Sufferers, are now on 
Exhibition at the LEAVITT ART ROOMS, $17 Broad- 
way. No one should fail to see them. 





The Coming Church Music Book. 
Yo be Ready July 1st. 


The Standard. 


By L. O. Emerson, of Boston; and 
H. R. Palmer, of Chicago. 
Price, $1.50. 


As the previous works of these gentlemen have had 
very marked success in the East and in the West, the 
coming book cannot fail to be the Success oF THE 
Season ! 

Specimen Pages sent (free) on application. 


Managers of SABBATH SCHOOLS are becoming 


more and more convinced that the beautiful ,SINu- 
ING BOOK 


GLAD TIDINGS, 


(Price 30 cents paper, 35 cents b’ds) is one of the 
very best books. 





Winner’s New Schools 
FOR THE 


Piano-forte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, 
Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute, 
Flageolet, costing but 75 cents each, are just what are 
needed for cheap and attractive instruction books. 





Charming Song. THEGATES AJAR. Thomas. 40 





The above Books and Piece, sent, post paid, on 
receipt of retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. If. DITSON and Co., New York. 


Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED L- 


LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrati - 
fat cushion, at greatly reduced Y pve New 5x!0 
o 





Se eh 275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. areiooms, corn 
rmwey Be » er of Canal and 
~“ 
\ 
y, 


PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTEENTH St., New Yor«. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly untii paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 ry PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 
On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC ‘RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 
3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
sew more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


A OF 





TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 
O. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Francis & JFoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
pete, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 





&c., &. 
We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices. ed 


NEW BO OKs. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
+S. 
EDNA BROWNING. 
a eS oo novel by Mrs. 


‘“‘Lena_ Rivers,” ‘ Milbank, 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


Mary 


st and Sunshin 
etc. Handsomely 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 

Ethelyn's Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude. 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Cameron Pride. 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank, 


BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and eet ers, by Mans- 

field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” ‘ Dela- 
laine,’ *‘‘Stormeliff,” ‘‘ Hotspur,” ‘‘ Lulu,” etc. 
2mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are 80 much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion farland, author of those other Bepaser 
novels, ‘** Alone’—‘* Hidden Path’*—** Moss-Side”— 
‘Nemesis *—‘* Miriam”’’—"* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Temptation”—* Ruby’s Husband”—‘t Empty Heart” 
— At Last”—etec. ~i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of ‘* The Great Tribu- 
lation” —‘* Great Preparation”—and ‘‘ Great Consum- 
mation.”’ This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fall of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 

2 00. 








Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tae Game or Wurst 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, ay Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. Large 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Afianta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
y t Dale Owen. Author of ‘*Footfalls on the 
By pooh of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 





Madison, Square, New York. 
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The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


‘REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet righ and powerful tone. 

¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphi 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 

874 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday = Saturday.evening from 6 to 
o'clock, 
: F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8. Barnett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tavrser, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts, 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 

41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & C€O0.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


Per doz. Pints........... $1 90 Currency 
“ * Qearts......... 310 ‘al 
a ae 

“ $16— “ - of 20 





H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-GASES, 


Eacn case containing one cowesg of 


ALE BRANDY, 
Ob note b Sitter, 


OLD P. 
OLD RYE WHISKY, 
+ OLD PORT, a ofthe ¥ So ~ 
Guaran _ of the ver: quality. 
PRICE 8 DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. : ce or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E, Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E, COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
ia exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
taned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 

lustrated price list. 

Office a Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. ' 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have, 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my honse. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. Lheartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in 
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pOREAT CHANCE FOR, AGENTS. 


pap malay pny Bt 0 d Hit 
achance to make o r da: rs 
A Wire Clothes y nea? 
free, wth me 


our new T-strand 

They last sample 

risk. Address it once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, , baud St., N.Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicage, I 





WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 









Offices, stores, kitchens, 
leons, per foot; u 
vestibules ‘and 


rooms, ball 
Hil oes 


pent = 
ral on er, fot 
Tnlaid ea rat Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. = foot in new 
and oom design 
stamp one illustrated 
oe. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 


for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhieh 
they are wn, 
revent 5 sltenetien. -- 
he ints are ipked 
netrace = 
tbe oft 


the d= and 
cannot be remeved 

by chemicals. 
e upward action of the 
yA dd acti f th 


The 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box ots, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 


check is moved forward by 
lever of the machine, Price 








TAKE 


No medicine which will aay Be ng ny of 


asystem already 7s 
thartics that oweop throug h the 
ract, yoostanting iperength and irritating the deli- 


Beane iolent ca- 
bowels like a cata- 





the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 





FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO. 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F G SMITH, Hi. T. M‘COUN 


TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription, 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents, Send for circular. 


” | needful. 


cate mtary canal, are never 
The best 


=~ COUNSEL 


that can be given to rsons suffering from dys 
bilious complaints, vconstigaton, or ty oo 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the ‘caeretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the di ire organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

OUR 


compiniat is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 

lity, bilionsness, Carey any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled penive, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous Te ungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily ene: of the 

tient, and literally scou his internal ot jon 
without affecting a cal cure = Inv: TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the ‘remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 


Seld oy all Oruggists, 











THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“S$UNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANciaL REPORTS ; 
AND THB 
Cream OF EnouisH LivERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Axian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kniout's LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckuEr’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER? 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanpsrer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpsesr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnpEsrorps’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrxixs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorps’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw. 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 


to | DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER sSBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents & line one insertion. 
2 cents each insertion one month. 
o> three months, 
Bh) six months. 
= > one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


“ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALnion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee haa been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present eyetem has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a fayor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. : 


ress, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 





2% Park Row, New York, 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N,. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Jrotnesiay and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Sonyieg Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 


By Steamers | Carrying Been Fines Cines 15, 17 
and 21 ¢ 





0 acc 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to saree $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, twerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
ag Ag 8 pt 4 Bowling 

‘or Stee 


Green. 
rage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


‘CHAS. G. _FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


LINE. 


Steamers ~ every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safe ly, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 

route or line. 

THE ew DEPARTURES 

FROM NEW YORK. 
ie 18 | ALEXANDRIA, Wed, M’y 22 
May 25 | Brirannia,Wed., June 5 


ANCHOR 





FROM GLASGO 
INDIA ..... “Sat, 
TRINEARIA. . .Sat., 


AUSTRALIA... Sat., June 1| O:.ympra,..Wed., June 12 
CotumBi,.. .Sat., June 8 | Assyrta,...Wed., June 19 
Evropa, .... Sat., June 15 CaLepontA,Wed., June 26 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
tes of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 

Glasgow or Derr 

Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 

securing best accommodations, $120. 

Tetomnedinte, $33; steerage, "p28. 

Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, a - | ay ~ ge 


warpE at the Com 
RSON BR Tr ERS, No. 7 Bowllng- green. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED Lp 5 ae 


THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC TIC REPUBLIC. 
LANTIC, © ALTIC, ADRI ATIC. 
6,000 tons a... 000 h. 


Sailing from New York on SATU Rays AYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
— ing. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
a 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state- rooms, emoking- room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Y ork. 

J. H. ‘SPARKS, Agent. | 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





— in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finest CaBIn........... $75 | STEERAGE............ $30 
Do “to Lenten — = Do to ag Lats 35 
Do to Paris....... Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S 2 Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBrn. STEERAGE, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
ncewceccnetesd | an occkchionna 
 aneenee corewase Plisces2106éesenees HaP 


one, sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
at rates 
For farther information, apply at the Company's 


‘ JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL L. STEAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO -_ FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
rom Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
STEANRRS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOO 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
ENGLAND....-- ro 





L AND 


HELVETIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

CANADA,... «++ +044 
GREECE. 





THE QUEEN... 3517 
‘Rates of Passage. 

zt eenpesnet or Queenstown : 
-epaid from Liverp’ 1,Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
Sa Se ewe and Return.$130— “* 


$75 and $65 Currency 


Btecrage, t Torkiveral§ ueenstown or London .$28* 
> id from Se Queenstown, 
oo. Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 
For freight or pamege apply at the Orrics oF THE 
Company, €9 Broadway 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
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APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 
BY LOUISA CROW. 


Oh, the glory of the blossoms ! 
Apple-blossoms pink and white ; 

Snowy in the gloaming shadows, 
Rosy in the morning light! 


Now the trees, all gnarled and hoary, 
Garbed in mosses sombre-hued, 

Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life renewed. 


Everywhere—in vale, or upland— 
Laughing at our fickle skies, 

Bursting forth for lord and cotter, 
Apple-blossoms greet our eyes. 


Birds, as if their beauty wooing, 
Trill aloud their sweetest song, 

While they gaily hide or hover, 
Swing or flit, the boughs among. 


Now, too, are the orchards haunted ; 
O’er their sward trip merry fays, 
Breast-knots snatching where some branchlet, 
Overladen, earthward sways. 


Alice, pensive in her pleasure ; 
Annie, with her archer smile, 

Weaving fancies with her floweis, 
Pure as they from smirch or guile ; 


Or toward my window glancing, 
Snowy flakes in handfuls fling, 

And with beck’ning finger bid me 
Come and taste the breath of spring. 


Haply as they, loitering, listen 
While some lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from. out the home-nest 
They, too, shall ere long take flight. 


Drawn thence by that love, whose castles 
Each of us has helped to build; 

Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 


Shall I dim their dreams "with bodings 
Of the hours for all in store, 

When the spring of life has vanished, 
And the clouds creep darkling o’er? 


Bodings of the cares that canker 
Bravest hearts when hope is dead; 

Of despair, the blight most deadly 
To the soul when sore bestead. , 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May, 

Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day ; 


Rather hope my treasured blossoms, 
Like the blooms that grace the tree, 
Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and canker-free. 
rr oe 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES, 
CHAPTER L—CALVERLEY’S AGENT. 


“ And you have conquered your dislike to leave England, 
Tom; Iamso glad! I felt certain you would give in to all 
our wishes, and see the wisdom of what we suggested to 
you.” 

“ Well, Iam not so certain about that, Ally; I don’t goin 
for magnanimity; ane I believe there is just that touch of 
obstinacy in my nature, which would induce me to run 
counter to any proposition I saw being very hardly pressed. 
But when the suggestion was backed as it has been in 
this instance, L could not possibly doubt the sincerity of those 
who made it. And so, as you see, I am off!” 

The place where occurred the conversation, a fragment of 
which has just been given, was a broad gravelled path, the 
favorite promenade of such of those worthy townspeople at 
Southampton as prefer the beauties of nature to the attrac- 
tions of the shops in the High street.. On one side of it was 
the broad water glistening in the bright, cheerful October 
sun, on the other a large strip of greensward fringed on the 
far side with a row of shining, white-faced lodging-houses 
and hotels. On the promenade, the grim cannons—trophies 
taken during the Russian war—were surrounded by happy 
children, fearlessly climbing upon the now innocuous engines 
of death, a few boatmen were lazily pulling about within 
hailing distance of the shore, some young men were intent 
on watching the progress of two dogs, who were making a 
neck-and-neck race for a stick which had been thrown into 
the water for them to fetch, and the whole scene was one of 
pleasant cheerfulness. 

Not out of harmony with it were the two persons whose 
words have been recorded. The first speaker was a young 
woman about two-and-twenty, of middle height, with a 
slight and graceful figure, and with a face which, while some 
would have called it pretty, would have been pronounced 
agieeable by all. The features were not regular, the nose was 
decidedly not classical, the mouth was a little too large, and 
the lips was a little too full; but there was a wonderful charm 
in the whiteness and regularity of the teeth, in the bright 
flash of the hazel eyes, in the crisp ripples of the dark brown 
hair, and in the clear, healthy red and white of her complex- 

jon. She was very becomingly dressed in a black silk gown, 
a dark grey jacket trimmed with velvet of the same color, 
and a coqueitish little black straw hat, and wore perfectly- 
fitting gloves and boots. Her companion was some twelve 
years older, a short, squarely-built man, whose breadth of 
shoulders and length of arms showed much muscular power. 
The lower part of his face was covered with a thick copper- 
red beard, the heavy moustaches falling over his mouth so 
completely, as to defy any revelation which might be made 


by the movements of that tell-tale organ; but his eyes, small 
and set close together, had a shifty expression, and round 
them there was that strained, seared look, which in some 
men is always indicative of dissipation and late hours. He 
wore a travelling suit of grey tweed, and a wideawake hat, 
while from under his beard the ends of a loosely-tied red 


“| silk neckerchief fluttered in the wind. Lounging along with 


a rolling gait, his hands buried in his jacket-pockets, he 
seemed to take but little heed of his companion or her con- 
versation, but paid particular attention to various nursemaids 
in charge of the children who were playing about, honoring 
each of them in turn with a long, peculiar, and offensive 
stare. 

Thus engaged, he had half turned round after a particularly 
attractive damsel, when his companion wishing to resume the 
conversation, touched him on the arm, and said, “ You will 
get to Ceylon in——” 

“Oh, yes, in so many weeks—what matters one or two 
more or less! It will be jolly enough on board ship, and 
when I arrive—I arrive.” ’ 

“T hope you have made up your mind to be steady, Tom, 
and to work hard. You have now the meaus for a capital 
start in life, and for my sake, if for nothing else, you ought 
to show yourself worthy of what has been done for you.” 

“Look here, Ally, don’t preach,” he said, turning sharply 
round to her; “ everybody thinks they can have a fling at 
me, and it is, ‘Oh 'Tom Durham this, and oh Tom Durham 
that,’ until I am sick enough of it without being sermonized 
by my half-sister. Of course it was very kind of old Claxton 
—I beg your pardon,” he said with a sneer, as he saw-a shade 
pass over her face,“ I ought to speak with more deference of 
your husband and my benefactor—of course it was very kind 
of Mr, Claxton to pay my passage out to Ceylon,and give me 
two thousand pounds to set myself in business on my arrival 
there, but he is a very long-headed fellow, and he oe 1 
am no fool, and if the agency turns out rightly, he will get a 
very considerable profit on his outlay.” 

‘ “T am sure John has no such notion in doing this, Tom, 
and you have no right to impute such a motive to him.” 

“T impute nothing. I merely suggested, and after all, per- 
haps, he only did it out of love for you, Ally, whom he wor- 
ships as the apple of his eye, in order to give your reckless 
half-brother a chance of reform—and to get him out of the 
way,” he muttered under his breath. 

“Tam sure John is kindness itself,” said Alice Claxton. “If 
there were nothing to prove that, it could be found in the 
fact of his wishing me to come down here to see the last of 

“ Nothing like giving the oli—I mean your husband, every 
possible credit, Ally. You know just now: he is away on one 
of his regular tours, and that therefore he wont miss you 
from Hendon.” 

“IT know,” said the girl, half pettishly, “ these horrible busi- 
ness tours are the bane of my life, the only thing I have to 
complain about. However, John says he hopes it will not be 
very 3g before they are over, and then he will be always at 
home!” 

“ Does he?” said Tom Durham, looking at her keenly ; “I 
would not have you depend upon that, Ally ; I would not 
have you ask him to give up the business which takes him 
away. It isim nt for him that he should attend to it for 
the present, and indeed until there is no longer any necessity 
for him to do so.” 

“You need not speak so earnestly, Tom,” said Alice, with 
a half-laugh, “I assure you I do not worry John about it; it 
is he who speaks about it much oftener thanI do. He is 
constantly talking of the time when he shall be able to retire 
altogether, and take me away for a long foreign travel, per- 
haps to settle entirely abroad, he said, in Florence or Vienna, 
or some charming place of that kind.” 

“Old idiot!’ muttered Tom Durham. 
leave well alone ?” 

“T told him,” said Alice, not hearing or heeding the inter- 
ruption, “that I am perfectly content with Rose Cottage. 
All I wish is, that he could be more there to enjoy it with 
me.’ 

“Yes,” said Tom Durham, with a yawn. “ Well, that will 
come all right, as I told you, only don’t you worry him about 
it, but leave it alone, and let it come right in its own way. 
Now look here, Ally. You had better go back to London by 
the eleven-fifteen train, so that we have only half an hour 
more together.” 

“ But you know, Tom, John told me I might wait and see 
the Massilia start. Indeed he particularly wished me to do 


“Why can’t he 


“My dear child, the Massilia does not sail until half-past 
two; and if you waited to see me fairly off, you would not 
have time to get over to the railway to catch the three 
o'clock train. Even if you did, you would not get to tewn 
until nearly six, and you would have a long dreary drive in 
the dark to Hendon. Now, if you go by the quarter-past 
eleven train, I shall see you off, and shall then be able to 
come back to Radley’s, and write a few letters of importance 
before I go on board.” 

“Very well, Tom,” said Alice ; “ perhaps it will be better, 
only John——” 

“ Never mind John on this occasion, Ally; he did not know 
at what time the Massilia sailed. Now, Ally, let us take one 
final turn and finish our chat. I am not going to be senti- 
mental, it is not in my line, but I think I like you better than 
anybody else in the world, though I did not take to you much 
at first. When I came back from sea, a boy of fifteen, and 
went home and found my father had married again, I was 
savage; and when he showed me a little baby lying in the 
cradle, and told me it was my half-sister, [ hated you. But 
you were a sweet little child, and fended off many a rough 
word, and many a blow for the matter of that, which the 
governor would have liked to have given me, and I took to 
you; and when you grew up you did mea good turn now 
and then, and of course it is owing to you, one way or the 
other, that I have got John Claxton’s two thousand pounds 
in my pocket at this moment. So I love you, and I leave 
you with regret, and I say this to you at parting. Take this 
envelope, and lock it away somewhere where it will be safe, 
and where you can lay your hand upon it at any moment. 
It contains the address of an old pal of mine—a friend I 
mean—one of the right sort, a staunch, tried, true, honest, 
upright fellow. Hard-working, and persevering too; such a 
kind of man that you may be astonished at his ever having 
been intimate with me. But he was and is, and I know that 
I may reckon upon him to the utmost. If ever you come to 
grief, if ever you are in trouble, no matter of what kind, go 
to the address whieh you will find there, and seek him out, 
and tell him all about it; I will warrant he willsee you 
through it.” 

“ Thank you, dear Tom; it is very kind and thoughtful of 
you to say this, but you know I have John and——” 





“ Yes, of course, you have John now, but there may be a 





time when—however, that is neither here nor there. There 
is the envelope, take it, and don’t forget what I say. Now 
come round to the hotel and pack your bag; it is time for 
you to start.” 

Phe bell rang, and with a scream the engine attached to 
the eleven-fifteen train, for London, forged slowly out of the 
Southampton station. ‘Tom Durham, with an expression of 
something like emotion on his face, stood upon the platform 
kissing his hand to Alice, who, with the tears in her eyes, 
leant back in the carriage and covered her face with her 
handkerchief. In a second-class compartment next to that 
which she occupied, were two middle-aged, plainly-dressed 
men, who had been observing the parting of the half- 
‘brother and sister with some interest. 

“ Was not that Tom Durham?” said one, as the train sped 
on its way. 

“ Right you are!” said the other. “I knew his face, but 
could not put a name to it. What is he at now—working on 
the square or on the cross ?” 

“On the square, I believe,” said the first. “ Leastways, I 
saw him walking with Mr. Calverley in the City the other 
day, and he would not have been in such respectable com- 
pany if he had not been all right.” 

“T suppose not,” said the other man, “ for the time being; 
but Tom Durham is a shaky kind of customer any ways:” 


CHAPTER Il.—EXIT TOM DURHAM. 


Mr. Durham remained watching the departing train until 
it had passed out of sight, when he turned round and walked 
quietly out of the station. The emotion he had shown, and 
which to his great astonisi:ment he had really felt, had van- 
ished, and left him in a deeply contemplative state. He 
pushed his arms half-way up to his elbows in his pockets, 
and muttered to himself as he strode along the street; but it 
was not until he found himself in the sitting-room at Rad- 
ley’s Hotel, and had made himself a stifl glass of brandy- 
and-water from the bottle, duly included in the bill which 
Alice had paid, that he gave his feelings much vent. Then 
loading a short, black pipe from a capacious tobacco-pouch, 
he seated himself at the table, and as he went through his 
various papers and memoranda thought aloud. 

“ This is a rum start, and no mistake! Twenty years ago, 
when I left this very same place, a ’prentice on board the old 
Gloucestershire, I never thought I should have the luck to 
stay in this swell hotel, and better still, not to have to put 
my hand in my own pocket to pay the bill. It is luck, no 
doubt, a large slice of luck, larded with talent and peppered 
with experience. That's the sort of meal fora man that 
wants to get on in the world, and that’s just what I have got 
before me. Now, when I walk out of this hotel, I shall have 
two thousand pounds in ue pocket !—not to be paid on my 
arrival at Ceylon, as the old gentleman at first insisted. Ally 
was of great assistance there. I wonder why she backed me 
so enérgetically? I suppose, because she thought it would 
have been infra dig. for her brother to appear in the cyes of 
those blessed natives, over whom he is to exereise superin- 
tendence, as though he had not been considered worthy of 
being trusted with the money, and she was delighted with 
the notion of bringing it down here herself and handing it 
to me. 

“Tf I hadn’t touched the money until my arrival at Cey- 
lon, [should have had to wait a pretty long time. You're 
a dear old gentleman, Mr. Claxton, and you mean well; but 
I don’t quite see the fun of spending the rest of my days in 
looking after a lot of niggers under a sun that would dry the 
life-blood out of me before my time. There is an old say- 
ing, that every one must eat a peck of dirt in the course of 
their. lives. ell, I ate mine early, took it down at one 

ulp, and I don’t want -_ more of the same food. Besides, 
it is all very well for Ally to talk about gratitude and that 
kind of thing; but she does not know what I do, and it is 
entirely because I know what I do about my wortby brother- 
in-law, that I have been enabled to put the screw upon him, 
and to get out of him that very respectable bundle of bank- 
notes. That was just like my luck again, to find that out, 
and be able to bring it home so pat; directly I first got on 
the scent, I knew there was money in it, and I followed it 
up until [ placed it chuck-a-block before him, and he 
parted freely. In such a respectable way, too! None of 
your extortion; none of your threatening letters; none of 
your ‘ left till called for, under initials, at the post-office ; 
none of your hanging about London spending money which 
nobody can imagine how you get, and thereby startiag sus- 
picions of other matters which might not come out quite so 
nicely if looked into. ‘ Agent at Ceylon to the firm of Cal- 
verley and Company, brokers, Mincing-lane, London; iron 
smelters and boiler-makers, wartmoor Foundry, Cumber- 
land;’ that’s what Thomas D. will have engraved on his card 
when he gets there; and the two thousand pounds, as John 
gravely remarked before Alice, were for fitting up the office, 
and other necessary expenses. I wonder what that poor 
child thought the other necessary expenses could possibly 
be, to take such an amount of money ? 

“ No, dear sir, thank you very much. I am willing to al- 
low that the whole thing was done extremely well, and with 
out causing the smallest suspicion in the mind of little Ally ; 
but you paid me the money because you could not help it, 
and you will have to pay me a great deal more for that very 
same reason. You're a very great scoundrel, John Claxton, 
Esquire, a much greater scoundrel than I am, though IT have 
taken your money, and have not the remotest intention of 
becoming your agent in Ceylon! You're a cold-blooded vil- 
lain, sir, carrying. out your own selfish ends, and not like my- 
self, a generous creature, acting upon impulse. Notwith- 
standing the fact that I have your money in my pocket, I 
almost grudge you the satisfaction you will experience when, 
in the course of to-morrow or the next day, you will hear the 
news which will lead you to imagine that you are rid of me 
for ever; but I console myself with the reflection that when 
I turn up again, as I undoubtedly shall, your disgust will be 
proportionately intensified. 

“There,” as he selected two or three papers from a mass 
before him and carefully tore the rest into pieces, “there is 
the letter relating to the document which has already done 
so much for me, and which is to be my philosopher's stone. 
I must not run the chances of wetting and spoiling that pa- 
per when I take my midnight bath, so I shall hand it over to 
Mrs. D. when I give her the money to take care of. May as 
well puta seal on it though, for Mrs. D. is naturally curious, 
and as jealous as a female Othello, One o'clock ; just the 
time I promised to meet her. Now then, the money in this 
pocket, the letter in that, and the other papers torn up, and 
the brandy-bottle emptied What you may call a clean 
sweep of the whole-concern.” — ; ; ; 

After settling his hat to his satisfaction, and looking at 
himself in the glass with great complacency, Tom Durham 





strolled froma the room, leaving the door wide open behind 
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him. He nodded familiarly to a waiter whom he passed in 
the , but who, instead of returning the salutation, 
stared at him in wrathful wonder—they were accustomed to 
such gentry at Radley’s—and then he passed into the street. 
Looking leisurely around him, he made his way back again 
to the promenade on which he had held his conversation 
with Alice Claxton, and there, standing by one of the can- 
non, was another woman, apparently awaiting his arrival. A 
woman of about thirty years of age, with swarthy complex- 
ion, bright beady black eyes, and dull blue-black hair. 
French, without doubt. French in the fashion of her inex- 
pensive garments and the manner in which they were put on; 
undeniably French in her boots and gloves, in be gait, in the 
— and recognition which she made when she saw Tom 

urham approaching her. That estimable gentleman, appa- 
rently, was displeased at this gesture, for he frowned when 
he saw it, and when he arrived at the woman’s sice, he said, 
“ Don’t be so infernally demonstrative, Pauline, I have told 
you of that before.” 

“Mais, should I stand like a stone or stock when you 
come before me?’ said the woman, with the slightest trace 
of a foreign accent. “I was longing to see you, and you 
came. Is it then astonishing—— ” 

“No, all right; don’t jaw,” said Tom Durham, shortly. 
“Only in our position it is not advisable to attract more no- 
tice than necessary—well, here you are!” 

~ “Yes, I am here!” 

“ All goes well; I told you there was an old gentleman— 
Claxton by name—connected with Calverley’s firm, for 
which I’m supposed to be going out as agent, from whom I 
could get a sum of money, and I have got it—he sent it to 
me.’ 

“ Ah, ah, he sent it to you?” 

“Yes, by—by a messenger whom he could trust; and 
this is not by any means the last I shall have from him. He 
thinks I am oft for the East, and that he is rid of me, but as 
soon as this sum is spent, he shall know the difference.” 

“You have made the arrangements about that ?” 

“T have arranged everything; I saw the pilot, he told me 
it was blowing hard outside, and that he shall pass the 
night off the Hurst. I have been on board and seen exact! 
how best to do what I intend, and now there is nothing left 
but to give you your instructions.” 

“Stay,” said the woman, laying her hand on his breast, 
and looking earnestly into his face. “ You are certain that 
you run no risk; you are certain that——” 

“Take your hand away,” he said ; “ you will never under- 
stand our English ways, Pauline; the people here cannot 
make out what you are about. Iam all right, depend upon 
it. Icould swim four times the distance in much rougher 
weather; and even if there were an danger, the prize is 
much too great to chance the loss of it for a littlerisk. Don’t 
be afraid, Pauline,” he added, with a little softening of his 
voice, “ but clear that quick, clever brain of yours and at- 
tend to me. Here is the bundle of bank-notes, and here is 
a letter which is almost as important; place them Voth 
securely in the bosom of your dress, and don’t take them out 
for one instant until you hand them over to me to-morrow 
morning at Lymin ton station—you understand ?” 

“Perfectly,” said the woman, taking the packets from 
him. “ What time wil! you be there?” 

“ By half-past seven, when the first train passes. We can 
loaf away the day on the beach at Weymouth—we might 

over to Portland, if you have any fancy to see the place ; 
Fien not; all in good time say I—and start for Guernsey 
by the midnight boat. Now is there anything more to 
sa ” 


y? 

“No,” said Pauline—then suddenly, “ Yes. Apropos of 
Portland, Wetherall and Moger were in this place, to-day. 
I saw them at the station, in the train going up to town. 
They put their heads out of the window to look after you.” 

“The devil!” cried Tom Durham; “they were down here, 
were they, and you saw them! Why, what on earth were 
you doing at the station ?” 

“a I arrived here too soon, and walked up there to pass the 

e.” 

“Did you—did _ see any one else?” asked Tom Dur- 
ham, looking fixedly at her. 

“Any one else?—plenty, porters, passengers, what not; 
but of people that I knew, nota soul,” answered the woman, 
raising her eyes and meeting his gaze with perfect calm- 


“That's all right,’ he muttered; then louder, “ Now it’s 
time for me to go on board. Good-bye, Pauline, make your 
way to Lymington, and look out for me at the station at 
seven-thirty to-morrow morning.” 

As she stood looking after him, a hard, defiant expression 
came over the woman’s face. “Did I see any one else,” she 
said, between her set teeth; “yes, mon cher, I saw the pale, 
white-faced doll whom you held in your arms and kissed at 
parting, and who fell back into the carriage and cried like a 

by, as she is. This was then the secret of your refusing 
to go to India with the money of this.old fool whom you 
have robbed! Or rether whom she has robbed, for she was 
the messenger who brought it to you, and it is doubtless she 
who has beguiled this dotard out of the bank-notes which 
she handed over to you, her lover! Peste! If that slavish 
love I have for you were not mixed with the dread and 
terror which I have learnt from experience, I would escape 
with this money to my own land, and leave you and your 
mignonne to make it out as best you might; but I am weak 
enough to love you still, and my revenge on her must wait 
for a more fitting opportunity.” 

Her passion spent, Pauline gathered her shawl tightly 
round her and walked away towards the town. 


On board the steamship Massilia matters had happened 
pretty much as Tom Durham had predicated. That capital 
sample of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s fleet 
worked out of the harbor, at half-past two, and, in charge of 
a pilot, made her way slowly and steadily down Southampton 

ater. The wind freshened, and darkness coming on, the 
captain decided on anchoring off Hurst Castle for the night, 
and proceeding on his voyage at daylight. This decision 
‘was greatly to the delight of the passengers, who had not yet 
shaken down into that pleasant companionship which pod a 
voyage frequently brings about, and who, restless and strange 
in their unaccustomed position, were giad to seek their berths 
ata very early hour. During the afternoon's run Tom Dur- 
ham had succeeded in creating for himself a vast amount of 
popularity. He chatted with the captain about nautical mzt- 
ters, of which he had obtained a smattering when he was 
apprentice on board the old East Indiaman ; he talked to the 
lady passengers, deprecating their dread of sea-sickness, and 
paying them pleasant attention, while he smoked with the 
geutlemen, and took care to let them all know the impor- 
tant position which he occupied, as the agent of Calverley 
and Company. Never was there so agreeable a man. 

At about one in the morning, when perfect quiet reigned 


throughout the ship, the passengers being asleep in their 
berths, the men, save those on duty, sound in the forecastle, 
and the echo of the watch-officer’s footsteps dying away in 
the distance, Tom Durham suddenly appeared at the head of 
the saloon companion, and made his way swiftly towards the 
middle of the ship. He was dressed as in the morning, save 
that he wore no coat, and on his feet instead of boots he had 
thin light slippers. When he arrived opposite the huge halt- 
circle of the paddle-box he stopped, and groping with bis 
hands speedily found an iron ring, seizing which he pulled 
open a door, which revolved on its hinges, disclosing a wooden 
panel, which he slid back, and stepping through the aperture 
found himself standing on one of the broad paddles of the 
enormous wheel. In an instant he had pulled the first door 
back to its previous position, and stepping lightly from pad- 
dle to paddle stood onthe nethermost one just above the 
surface of the water. He paused fora moment, be iding 
down and peering out into the darkness, then raisiug his 
hands high up above his head and clasping them together, 
he dived down into the water, scarcely making a splash. 


Ten minutes afterwards, one of the two men who are 
always on duty in the little telegraph hut under Hurst Cas- 
tle, opened the door, and accompanied by a big black re- 
triever, who was growling angrily, walked out into the 
night. When he returned, his companion hailed him from 
the little bedroom overhead. 

“What’s the matter Needham—what’s the dog growling 
about?” 

“T thought I heard a cry,” said the man addressed ; “ Ne 
must have thought so too, by the way he’s going on, but 
can see nothing. When I was out a few minutes ago I 
thought I saw something like a dog swimming near the Mas- 
silia, lying at anchor there, but it isn’t there now. I doubt 
after all it may have been my fancy.” 

“TI wish you would keep your fancy to P neagenon and not 
let it rouse me up,” growled his mate. “One don’t get too 
much rest in this blessed place at the best of times.” 


(To be continued.) 


———_>——_— 
MY NEIGHBOR. 


It was, I think, Dr. Johnson who pronounced that none 
should write the life of a man but those who had eaten, 
drunk, and lived in social intercourse with him. Now, I 
never did so much as this, or anything like so much, in regard 
to my neighbor. But then it is not of his life that I purpose 
to write, but rather of his death, and certain events that 
.—t thereupon. 

here was but a party-wall, a few inches thick, dividing 
between us; and yet we were absolute strangers, knowing 
nothing of each other’s method of existence. “ London is a 
bad place,” wrote Joseph Andrews to Pamela; “ and there is 
so little good-fellowship that the next-door neighbors don’t 
know one another.” It was so with my neighbor and 


myself. 

We were both tenants of chambers in an Inn of Court—let 
it be called Cursitor’s Inn. It was a curious, out-of-date, out- 
of-the-world sort of precinct, carrying on an exclusive and 
detached career, with vested interests, traditions, manners, 
and customs of its own. It resembled one of those inferior 
fortresses to be read of in history, which, overlooked or 
“turned” by an invading enemy, remain uncapitulated, and 








persevere in a defiant attitude—their guns loaded, the senti- 
nels wakeful and alert, the inhabitants much straitened—long 
after the war which menaced them has altogether passed 
away, and peace has once more been securely re-established 
throughout the land. It was as a poor relation of the rich 
and famous Inns, claiming kindred with the courts of law 
and equity, but scarcely having its claim allowed; for its 
pedigree was in a sadly tattered condition, and its title-deeds 
were imperfect. Lawyers inhabited it no more. Its grimy 
and decayed buildings were let to any who chose to occupy 
them—to any who would pay a sufficiently high rent for the 

rivilege of eo in murky, sordid, worm-eaten premises, 
inconvenient, unwholesome, and barbaric in all their 
arrangements, and possessed of but one recommendation— 
their exceeding quiet. When once you had escaped from the 
uproar of the neighboring highways, and taken refuge in one 
of the confined quadrangles of Cursitor’s Inn, there you 
found peace at anyrate; unkempt, unpicturesque, prison-like 
in its restrictions and seclusion, yet certainly peace. The 
costermonger was denied admission, the cries of itinerant 
dealers were forbidden, the street musician was silenced. 
As to these matters, the ordinances of Cursitor’s Inn were 
peremptory. 

Let it be added that the Inn was a parish in itself, and 
governed by its own beadle ; that it contained a few blighted 
trees, and a plot or two of withered grass; that it possessed a 
diminutive chapel, in which, at intervals—no one knew, and 
no one cared exactly when—a mildewed chaplain, in a crum- 
pled surplice, read a hazy,version of the liturgy, or, in a rusty 
cassock, muttered through a brief and perfunctory sermon, 
the congregation the while being of an almost impalpable 
kind; and that it boasted a hall of its own. This was a 
dusky, dilapidated edifice, crowned by a lantern and weather- 
cock; and adorned over its chief door, upon a side of the 
building which seemed to be always in the shade, with a 
sun-dial of enormous scale, and the motto, underwritten in 
dim gold letters, of Tempori parendum. The interior was 
feebly lighted by foggy stained-glass windows, decked with 
the crests and coats of arms of numerous forgotten worthies 
—presumably, in times long past, cursitors, or functionaries 
of some such vague quality, and in that way involved in 
historical connection with the Inn. This hall, with what- 
ever object it may have been founded originally, was now 
mainly used upon audit-days, when the treasurer of the Inn 
sat in a kind of state to greet such tenants as were prepared, 
after due notice, to pay quarterly instalments of their respec- 
tive rents. It was one of the traditions of Cursitor’s Inn that 
on these occasions the disbursing tenant should be regaled 
with a glass of nutty sherry and aslice of clammy plum- 
cake. Further, it was required of him that he should shake 
hands with the treasurer. These ceremonies duly accom- 
plished, his liabilities and duties were over; the hall remained 
unoccupied, and no further tidings could be gathered con- 
cerning the treasurer, the benchers, stewards, or ancients of 
Cursitor’s Inn until the arrival of next quarter-day. 

My neighbor's door bore no inscription. I had no certain 
information as to his name. Occasionally, however, I had 
some faint tidings of him. The laundress who, in the lan- 
guage of the Inn, “ did for” me, now and then let fall brief 
speech concerning him. She was known to me as Mrs. Crisp; 
and I feel bound to state, on her behalf, that she was a highly 
respectable specimen of a class that has been habitually sub- 
jected to rather an excess of disparagement and caricature. 
Her aspect was unattractive, and her method of dress was 
certainly negligent. She appeared in a bonnet of frayed and 





battered character, upon occasions when women generally 
are wont to discard such head-gear. Still her custom in this 
respect concerned only herself, and was therefore entitled to 
the tolerant view of others. She was punctual, she was 
honest, and she wes perfectly respectful in manner. That 
the premises and chattels under her charge were not more 
scrupulously cared for, could scarce be brought in accusation 
against her. The bachelor rarely enlists under that dominant 
household flag, the duster. He does not object to litter, and 
finds a sort of comfortin confusion. He discovers advantages 
in disorder that are not to be perceived by the eyes of married 
folk. He is slow to appreciate the virtue of knocking dust 
off one wbject in order that, after existing for awhile as a 
choking cloud, it may resolutely resettle upon another. In 
short, Mrs. Crisp’s failures and shortcomings,in this regard 
were with the connivance and sanction of her employer. 
She accomplished sufficiently all that was requircd of es 
What laundress, what woman, could do more? 


But she gossiped. She had her sex’s love of fluent utter- 
ance. She was not my neighbor's laundress; but she was 
prone to interchange news with her professional sisters, and 
so gathered some vague knowledge of him—soiled, perhaps, 
nod deteriorated in value, like a coin of the realm, from 
excess of traflic and circulation. The laundresses of Cursi- 
tor’s Inn were accustomed to assemble of mornings in the 
neighborhood of the pump, as though it had been a market- 
place, and they had wares to vend or buy. With water we 
were ill supplied in the Inn: it was necessary to bring it 
from a distance, like beer, in jugs and cans. At the time our 
buildings were first constructed, washing was, no doubt, con- 
sidered as one of the luxuries and superfluities of life, and 
therefore easily to be dispensed with; while, for drinking 
purposes, other and more potent founts than the pump were 
by preference resorted to. The laundresses met to draw 
water: they tarried to tattle. Their congregation was as a 
humble or dame schcol for scandal. 

Items of floating intelligence relative to the Inn, its 
denizens and doings, were from time to time urged in my 
direction by the breath of Mrs. Crisp. Her discourse did not 
need the stimulus of interrogation. I had but to listen, and 
I did that as little as I could; retreating behind my news- 
paper, or aflecting that my attention was otherwise engaged. 
Still Mrs. Crisp would talk. 

I soon found that in regard to my neighbor Mrs. Crisp had 
very little to disclose that was at all of a trustworthy nature. 
As to the names of people and places, I had always known 
her to be inaccurate. Her speech was a marked by that 
want of preciseness which so usually attends volubility. She 
alluded to my neighbor now as Mr. Clithero, now as Mr. 
Pitherick ; sometimes as Mr. Getteridge, and anon as Mr. 
Chitterling. It occasioned me no surprise to find that his 
name—when I ultimately came to know it beyond question 
—was none of these. He was really called Nathan George 
Clayborne. 

he truth came to me at last in this wise. The beadle of 
the Inn called upon me one morning clothed in his full 
uniform—snuff-color turned up with saflron—and tendered 
me a slip of blue, official-looking paper. As usual with him, 
there was a bright varnish of perspiration spread over his 
rubicund compl:xion, and his speech was husky almost to 
unintelligibility. But on this occasion his hands shook more 
than ordinarily, and there was an unaccustomed excitement 
in his glance. He muttered that the paper was to be delivered 
tome with Somebody’s compliments—I have not the least 
idea whose—and that Somebody—name still unknown— 
would be exceedingly obliged if I would give early attention 
to it. He then shuffled away with an unsteady gait. 

Of course I examined the beadle’s document. It was a 
summons to attend the coroner’s inquest. I was charged 
personally to appear at the hall of Cursitor’s Inn upon a 
stated day, and then and there to inquire, on her Majesty’s 
behalf, touching the death of Nathan George Clayborne, and 
further to do and execute such other matters and things as 
should then and there be given me in charge, and not to de- 
part without leave. ‘“ Hereof fail not, at your peril,” said the 
slip of paper; which, in addition, informed me that jurymen 
not attending pursuant to summons were liable to a penalty 
of forty shillings. 

So my neighbor was dead, and I was bound, under a pe- 
nalty, to attend the inquest upon his remains. At last, 
then, but in a very grim sort of way, I was to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

Had I ever seen him? I began to ask myself. Did I know 
him even by sight? Certainly we had been neighbors for 
some years, and occasionally ascending or descending our 
dimly lighted staircase, I had met on the way some one who, 
no doubt, was Mr. Clayborne. But we had never interchanged 
a word. We had just paused a moment, or moved aside, to 
allow each othe: to pass, and there was an end of the matter. 
As to what manner of man he was, I had never noted parti- 
cularly, and had little idea. I retained an impression, 
however, that he was portly of figure—he seemed to need 
more space on the staircase than I did—and somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. He was high and round-shouldered, I 
thought, I recollected; deliberate in his movements, with a 
cautious, heavy tread. As to his face and features, I was 
quite without knowledge. 

The party-wall that divided us was not too thick, and I 
had often heard him moving to and fro in his rooms: not 
noisily, for he was one of the quietest of men; very different 
in that respect to certain other of my neighbors, who were 
prone to uproar upon occasion, who entertained turbulent 
company, and indulged in eftorts of song and dance of a 
violent kind. Still, | could hear him cough, or draw a cork, 
or throw coals upon his fire in the winter-time. The sound 
of voices conversing in his apartments had never been audi- 
ble to me. He led a solitary life. So far as I knew, no one 
ever called upon him. I never remember to have seen or 
heard the postman delivering letters to him. And his black, 
vattered, nameless door was always fast closed. He was 
never “at home” to any one; and no one was troubled or 
disappointed thereat, or knew, or cared a bit about it. And 
now we were to “sit upon” his body. That was the accepted 
phrase. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said the treasurer; “but you see 
we're bound to do it. Never did such a thing happen before 
in the Inn: not within my experience. But it won’t take 
long; a mere matter of form. Much obliged to you for 
jcoming. We're expecting the coroner every moment. Take 
,a chair.” Huis manner combined apology with cheerfulness. 
| He was a little excited by the occasion; but viewed it as 
| rather of a bracing and exhilarating tendency, by reason per- 
| haps of its novelty. ; 

We were assembled in the gloomy and yet picturesque 
hall of the Inn, waiting for the coroner, detained, it was 
whispered, by a shocking case of suicide on Saftron Hill , 
there being just a doubt as to whether it wasn’t rather a 
matter of murder. The beadle was understood to have had 
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some trouble in collecting a quorum of us, and now, over- 
come by his exertions, he was sitting on the steps of the hall, 
dabbing his purple countenance with a red cotton handker- 
chief. Until the proper officer arrived, we had nothing to do 
vut to thrust our hands in our pockets and stare at each 
other, with an inclination, such as an unusual situation often 
engenders, to strike up sudden friendship. For, though all 
dwellers in the Inn, we were, for the most part, unacquainted 
with each other. It struck me that we were not a very im- 
pressive or respectable looking congregation. We resembled 
as much a gang of conspirators awaiting trial and sentence, 
as an impartial and responsible jury assembled to try or to 
inquire. One of our number, if not more than one, had, I 
think, been up all night. I especially noted a gentleman of 
jaded and vacuous aspect, very incomplete and dishevelled as 
to his toilet. I have seen men of his look and expression 
attending public executions—when the law permitted such— 
after passing a wakeful and potulent night in waiting for the 
dreadful spectacle. His presence was secured to complete 
our number, under extreme pressure on the part of the 
beadle. He had a suspicion, I fancy, that he was himself to 
be the subject of some judicial process. Possibly he deserved 
so to be. Strange to say, he initiated a sort of acquaintance- 
ship with me. ile nodded to me in the most friendly man- 
ner. Then he advanced, and said hoarsely: “ Don’t the Inn 
stand sherry on these occasions?” Could he have imagined 
thet he was there to pay his rent? 

“Your waistcoat’s all buttoned wrong,” I took leave to 
whisper ; “and the bow of your necktie’s under your ear.” 

“Under my ear, is it? O Lord!” he said with a strange 
shudder. Then the coroner entered abruptly, and we all drew 
our chairs to a long table covered with green baize, and well 
supplied with articles of stationery. 

“Sorry to be late, gentlemen,” said the coroner. “ Couldn’t 
help it. Where’s the beadle? Swear these gentlemen.” 

e were duly sworn, the beadle much perplexed as to the 
proper form of oath. I noticed that the Testament was 
quite a new one. The Inn had evidently found it necessary 
to send out and purchase the same, not discovering such a 
volume in its library. 

We were rather an incoherent and inert body, but the 
briskness and decision of the coroner, who seemed versed 
even to callousness in the peculiar duties of his office, soon 
endowed us with a certain form and a measure of vitality. 

“Tt’s a simple matter, gentlemen, I take it,’ he said; “ but 
a case of sudden death like this we’re bound to inquire into. 
You've got your witnesses in attendance, beadle ? Now, who 
identifies the body? Any relative of the deccased present ?” 

There was no relative of the deceased present. So far as 
could be then ascertained, he had no relatives; but a gentle- 
man who described himself as the solicitor of the dead man 
stepped forward. Having been sworn, he stated that he had 
seen the body, and identified it as that of Mr. Nathan George 
Clayborne. The solicitor had observed mention in the news- 
papers of the death in the Inn, and had at once put himself 
in communication with the proper authorities. Mr. Clay- 
borne had been for many years a client of his. He had heen 
in the habit of seeing the deceased regularly once a month or 
so for a long time past, in relation to certain house-property 
ard money advanced on mortgage. But the solicitor knew 
nothing of Mr. Clayborne’s habits or private life, of his origin, 
family, or connections, and could give no information as to 
the cause of his death or the circumstances attending that 
event. He had last seen Mr. Clayborne some ten days since, 
when he appeared to be enjoying his usual health. Nothing 
in his manner at that time called for remark. 

“That will do so far,” said the coroner. “ Now swear the 
laundress.” 

The oath was then administered to Hannah Baker, a little 
old woman shabbily dressed, and armed with a large door- 
key. She appeared disposed to use that instrument as a 
weapon of offence, shou!d the occasion so require, and viewed 
our proceedings rather acrimoniously. I had overheard her 
previously communicate to the beadle that she had “no 
opinion” of inquests, and demand why all this “ rubbish”— 
meaning the jury—should be worrying about her poor dear 
gentleman. In reply to the coroner's interrogations, she 
deposed: Yes; her name was Hannah Baker. She was a 
widow woman. She had been a laundress in the Inn for 
long years, as many knew, and could swear vo, if necessary. 
She was Mr. Clayborne’s laundress, and had been so ever 
since he first came to the Inn. Couldn’t say when that was, 
only it was a time ago now. She defied any one to say a 
word against her character. 

“You were his laundress,” said the coroner, taking notes. 
“ You made his bed, I suppose, and so on?” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Mrs. Beker rather fiercely. “ For, 
as it happens, he never went to bed!” 

I found myself nudged. The gentleman who had, as I 
believed, been up all night, whispered to me: “ Always knew 
he was a regular one.” He had not until then been paying 
much heed to the proceedings; indeed, he had been enter- 
taining himself with sketching a portrait of the beadle upon 
a sheet of foolscap paper. 

“ Never went to bed !” said the coroner. There was what 
a reporter would have called “a sensation in court.” 

It then appeared that the deceased had been troubled with 
an asthmatic affection, and could not endure a recumbent 
posture. He was understood to pass the night habitually in 
an arm-chair with a blanket wrapped round him. But on 
this head the witness had no direct evidence to offer. 

Mrs. Baker resumed. The deceased was a “ precautious” 
gentleman. He did not intrust her with the key of his 
chambers. She knocked at his door every morning at a 
stated hour, and was admitted by him. She lighted his fire, 
cooked a red herring, brought in’ with her a newspaper, and 
prepared his breakfast. That repast finished, there was an 
end of her labors until the next diy. He gave no trouble, 
and was very silent. He had forbidden her to speak to him. 
She described him as of “ dissentric” habits—meaning proba- 
bly eccentric. (“ Don’t see it at present,” murmured my 
brother-juror who had been up all night, and who now, 
having completed his portrait of the beadle, was engaged in 
sketching the coroner.) He was regular in his payments ; 
“And I wish there was more in the Inn like him,” added 
Mrs. Baker with an invidious glare at the jury. 

“ Now as to the discovery of the body,” said the coroner. 

Mrs. Baker’s was a simple story. She had knocked at Mr. 
Clayborne’s door at the usual time: she had knocked and 
knocked again. She had waited, gone away, and returned 
after an interval. Still there had been no answer to her 
summons: Mr. Clayborne had not appeared to admit her. 
She had become alarmed: she had taken counsel with the 
Porters of the Inn. A ladder had been procured «fter con- 
siderable delay ; entrance to Mr. Clayborne’s chambers had 

nD Obtained thiough one of the windows. (I may interpose 

& statement: I, who lived on the same floor, had heard 
nothing, knew nothing, dreamed nothing of all this.) Mr. 





Clayborne was found to be dead. 
apparently slipped from the sofa in his sitting-room on to 
the floor. He was half-stretched on the carpet, half-leaning 
against the seat of the sofa. His hand 
cover: he had seized this as he fell and dragged it down with 
him. The fragments of a bottle of sherry were found strewed 
beside him. A wine-glass had also fallen, but, strange to 
say; remained intact. It was, Mrs. Baker explained, the only 
glass the deceased possessed; he never, so far as she knew, 
entertained friends. The cork had not been drawn from the 
neck of the bottle, the cork-screw was still sticking in it. 
Nothing else had been disturbed in the room. The doors and 
windows were all secure. No one could possibly have 
obtained admission to the chambers unknown to the deceased. 
There were no marks of violence upon the body or uponany 
portion of the furniture or fittings of the rooms: no evidences 
other than those set forth of a struggle having taken place 
between the deceased and any other person. She had always 
urderstood Mr, Clayborne to be a gentleman of private 
fortune, but had no certain knowledge of the fact. He did 
not follow any profession or‘trade that she was aware of. 
No visitors had ever called upon him while she was in attend- 
ance apon him. She never knew him to drink to excess ; 
was sure he never did. He was very economical in his ways, 
but never seemed in want of money. He dressed shabbily ; 
his age she judged to be about sixty. 


Mrs. Baker’s 7 as to the discovery of the body was 
fully confirmed by the evidence of one of the porters. This 
man had mounted the ladder and entered the room after 
breaking a pane of glass, and unfastening the lock of the 
window ; he knew the deceased by sight, and had often seen 
him about the Inn—had never observed him to be intoxicated ; 
was certain to have noticed it if such had been the case. 
Had never seen him in company with any other pe. 
Deceased was invariably alone whenever witness had met 
him. He had never spoken to witness. 

The surgeon was next called. He had been sent for 
immediately on the discovery of the body. The deceased 
was a perfect stranger to him. Life was extinct when the 
surgeon arrived. The body was quite cold. Mr. Clayborne 
had been dead many hours. There were no marks of violence. 
Death was to be attributed to natural causes : “ fatty degene- 
retion of the heart.” There had been a post-mortem exami- 
nation. The deceased was of ful! habit: there was nothing 
to betoken an intemperate manner of life. Could the surgeon 
more particularly account for Mr. Clayborne’s demise? Well, 
if the jury remembered, the weather had been very sultry; 
very trying to one of Mr. Clayborne’s constitution. His 
heart was in a feeble state: he had perhaps been exerting 
himself a little in endeavoring to draw the cork from the 
bottle of wine. In cases of this kind, the slightest effort was 
sometimes fatal. He was liable at any moment to an arrest 
of the heart’s action. A sudden faintness had overtaken 
him; he had staggered, missed his footing, and fallen. It had 
all been the work of a moment. His heart had ceased to 
beat: forever. That was the medical man’s opinion of the 
case. That was how my neighbor had come by his death. 

“It seems all quite clear,” said the coroner. “ But the jury 
must view the body—merely as a matter of form.” 

So we straggled after the beadle to the premises of the de- 
parted. It seemed very strange to me to be ascending that 
staircase, not to enter my own chambers, but an uninvited 

est to intrude upon my neighbor’s. There was not room 

or us all to accomplish our dismal errand at once. We 
viewed in detachments the sad spectacle afforded us. My 
neighbor’s dwelling-place—in which I now stood for the first 
and only time in my life—was plainly but substantially fur- 
nished. There was evenan air of comfort about the rooms, 
although the Turkey carpet was worn and dusty, and the 
moreen curtains and chair-covers were very dim of hue. A 
few old-fashioned engravings, in maple frames—ope espe- 
cially I noted, “ The Angel releasing Peter,” and one or two 
dark impenetrable oil-paintings—hung upon the walls, Mrs. 
Baker accompanied us, eyeing us suspiciously, I thought, as 
trespassers, and possibly marauders. We had no business 
there, she held; we might steal something ; though, for that 
matter, there was little enough to steal. still there was one 
thing I coveted, although, 1 own, the feeling was foolish. 
Upon the mantelpiece stood the one wine-glass possessed by 
Mr. Clayborne, which had fallen when he fell, and yet had 
escaped damage. I longed for that wine-glass as a relic and 
memento of my neighbor, whom I had never known in life, 
and whom I was now to know in death more intimately than 
he could ever have conceived possible. 

I will deal briefly with the grim sight we came upon the 
call of duty to see. I wascontent witha glance at it—thank- 
ful to be able to avert my eyes. The poor soul’s unclad body 
lay stretched out upon his dining-table, placed diagonally, 
to obtain sufficient length of resting-place for it; though 
this arrangement gave it the look of having been hurled 
recklessly upon the board. My poor neighbor! this was all 
that remained of him—a stark, large-limbed frame, a wax- 
like face, with a blank expression, closed eyes, grizzled locks 
and beard. I took but a glance, as I said, but I saw enough 
to remember all my life. It was hot weather; the windows 
were open; the blinds were drawn up to give us light—we 
had more than we needed—the sun was shining brightly in- 
to the room, and there was no keeping out the flies! And 
shall Lever forget the rents made by the surgeon’s knife ; 
and the rough effort made to remedy these by such rude, 
strong stitching together of the wounds as one sees on Coarse 
canvas packing-cases! How thankful I was to get out of 
my neighbor’s rooms! How it haunted me that they were 
precisely constructed upon the same scale and plan as my 
own, divided from them only by a thin party-wall! 

“Td give a sovereign for sixpennorth of brandy,” said the 
juror who had before addressed me. His paleness was quite 
ghastly. I felt that all color had fled from my own face. 

“ Death from natural causes, I suppose, gentlemen?” said 
the coroner when we reassembled. Just so; that was our 
verdict. “A clear case,’ he observed. “Good morning, 
gentlemen; much obliged to you. That’s all, beadle;” and 
he hurried away. A case of snspected infanticide in the 
parish of St. Pancras next demanded his attention. 

“ Horrid, wasn’t it?” said the friendly juror 2s we quitted 
the hall—he had linked his arm in mine after the most inti- 
mate fashion; indeed, it almost seemed to me that I had 
known him closely for long years. “I suppose it 2as natural 
causes ; but there’s no saying for certain. I thought at one 
time it was going to turn out a murder. You know a fellow 
might easily be murdered in his chambers in this Inn and 
no one be much the wiser. It’s bad — as it is though. 
It’s given me a dreadful turn, I know. It’s a kind of cau- 
tion, I call it, to all us fellows. Fancy coming home to your 
chambers at night and being bowled over in that sudden 
way: left for hours: no one — a bit about you; and 
then being found at last cold and dead asa stone! Awful, I 
say! Iwish I’d never heard of the thing; it gives me the 
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shivers thinking of it! Why, suppose that laundress hadn’t 
gone there and broken into the place—had forgotten about 
it, or been called away from London, or fallen dead herself— 
she’s an oldish woman, you know—he might have remained 
there—just as he went down, with that broken bottle and 
the cork-screw beside him—for days, weeks, months! It’s 
horrible, I say!” 

“Did you know Mr. Clayborne ?” 

“ Never set eyes on him, to my knowledge, until I saw him 
lying there in that horrid way. I feel all upset. I shan’t 
get over this for ever so long. I say, couldn’t we have just 
a glass of sherry or something ?” 

“Tt was,” 1 said musingly, “in trying to open a bottle of 
—_ that poor Mr. eng a met his death, according to 
the doctor’s opinion.” The juror released my arm, glare at 
me wildly, groaned aloud, and fled precipitately. 
farther converse with him. 
again. 

My own chambers were now very hateful to me. I could 
not bear to inhabit them, or even tore-enter them, they were 
so near to my neighbor’s and his remains. Yet, from with- 
out, all looked much as usual. His door was fast closed. 
There was perfect quiet: so there always had been. He 
might be leading still his old life of mysterious seclusion, 
but that I knew and had seen to the contrary. He wasdead. 
My imagination was powerfully affected; my nervous system 
shaken. As Isat in my room, the wall dividing me from m 
neighbor seemed to become transparent as a gauze veil; 
could see into the adjoining apartment. The faded carpet 
on the floor; the prints and pictures on the walls; the worn 
hangings and covers; the wine-glass on the mantelpiece; the 
slanting rays of the sun, pouring, as it were, pools of light 
capriciously about the place; the flapping window-blinds; 
the clouds of flies hovering about, buzzing and settling here 
and there with such cruel indifference; the dining-room 
table and its ghastly burden—all these were present before 
me with an acutely painful vividness. Even though I closed 
= eyes, I could not shut out the vision of these and a thousand 
other distressing details. I was so circumstanced at the time 
that I was unable to quit London, as I much. wished to do, 
for a week or so at anyrate. However,I engaged a bed-room 
in a street hard by, without the domain of the Inn, visitin 
my chambers only for an hour or two during the daytime, It 
was miserably weak and foolish of me, without doubt, but I 
could not then bear the thought of passing a night so near to 
my neighbor. 

He was much in my-thoughts. Was I to learn no more of 
his life? Of his death I knew enough, more than enough. 
Had no one information to render on this subject? It seemed 
not. Yet it was very strange that a man should be able to so 
escape and hide himself from his fellows, living, as he did, 
in the thick of them, in the very heart of London. Had he 
really no kindred, no friends, no acquaintances even? How 
did he pass his time? He was no student, it seemed; there 
was scarcely a book to be found in his chambers. Yet he 
walked abroad, day and night; the porters of the Inn freely 
stated as much. hither did he go, then? Did he call on 
no one? Was no friendly door open to his knock? Did no 
friendly circle break to welcome his presence in its midst? 
Was he a member of no club? Did he resort to no tavern, 
whose landlord would now miss a familiar face, a frequent 
guest? He must have dined somewhere. He must have 
looked in now and then at various shops to purchase such 
necessaries of life as Mrs. Baker, his laundress, was not 
charged to provide him with. There must have been trades- 
men who missed him as a customer, if as nothing else. He 
must have spoken at times to one or more, however prone to 
be sparing of his speech. Surely a man cannot depart from 
the world without leaving something of a gap somewhere— 
appreciable proof that he was .present once, although now 
gone for ever. He cannot walk through life as upon the 
wet sand of the sea-shore, his footsteps disappearing as fast 
as they were impressed. Yet, save his lawyer—whose know- 
ledge was vague and scanty enough—none were forthcomin 
with tidings of him. He had lived, and made no sign. Dead, 
he was recognised only as the client of a solicitor, Further 
individuality had he none, that I could learn. 


There was just this. It appeared in evidence at the inquest 
—but it was passed over, rightly enough no doubt, as of the 
slightest importance—that the deceased wore beneath his 
shirt, suspended from his neck by a frayed and soiled strip of 
blue ribbon, a plain gold locket, bearing no inscription or 
marks of any kind, but containing a thin tress of light-brown 
hair. That was all. The ribbon was tightly knotted; the 
doctor had found it necessary to ply his scissors in severing 
it, before proceeding with his grievous but indispensable ex- 
amination. Could it be other, this locket, than a relic of 
romance, long exhausted, and out of print, as it were? At 
one time, then, he had loved and presumably had been lcved ; 
he had prized this poor little ornament and its contents, had 
my neighbor ; had died with it depending from his neck. It 
was of old date, from its fashion, and of trivial value; but— 
who can question ?—it was all left him of some remote but 
precious passage in his life: it linked him to a past that was 
dear to him because love had enriched and glorified it. Pas- 
sion, then, had once stirred in that breast. I had seen so tragi- 
cally inanimate; had illumined those woefully blank eyes; 
had quickened those now still and stony pulses. But this 
had been years and years ago—to him but a memory, to me 
little better than a guess; of real concern to none now. Still, 
the thing interested me; and I thought it worth remember- 
ing and noting here. It was a clue, perhaps, but it led no- 
where. I can add no single word as to its history and mean- 
ing. It was, as I have said, thought little of at the inquest. 
The jury had other matters to consider than possible events 
in the early life of the deceased. They had simply to inquire 
concerning the final moments of his existence. _ 

I tried to shape in thought the story of my neighbor, but 
quite in vain; I could make nothing of it. I was without 
sufficient materials even for fancy to build upon. I might as 
well have sought to put together as an entirety some shat- 
tered effigy of which most important portions were missing— 
whole limbs and features crushed to powder. My neighbor's 
life was to remain to me always unknown, a dense mystery, 
not to be solved or disturbed even by conjecture. 

There were stories enough, however, relative io the de- 
parted floating about in the Inn, and washed up towards me 
whenever a storm of talk blew from the quarter of Mrs. 
Crisp. The laundresses held interminable conclaves. A de 
cameron of reports resulted from their meetings. They pre- 
pared a kind of witches’ caldron of fables, each contributing 
in turn important ingredients to the thick and slab co.aposi- 
tion. Each boasted the “ best authority;” and an amazing 
faculty for fiction afflicted them all equally. Nor did they 
pretend to any constancy or consistency in their narratives. 
They varied these day by day, vying with each other in in- 
ventiveness and adoration of the marvellous. They agreed, 
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quaintance of certain engineers from Philadelphia who, while 
the cane harvest lasts, are employed to work the machinery 
used in sugar-making. With these gentlemen before me for 
models, I study my part in private. Contrary to the system 
adopted by my brother players, I carefully commit the whole 
of my poor part to memory, noting the grammatical errors, 
which are numerous, and the fragments of English which 
occasionally appear. I am punctual in my attendance at the 
rehearsals, which is more than some of my fellow comedians 
can say. When an actor of the Teatro Real de Cuba is ab- 
sent from rehearsal, a super or a scene-shifter is called to read 
over his part until he arrives. 


Ihave considerable difficulty in following the prompter, 
whose duty it is to dictate to: the performer the words which 
the latter afterwards repeats. Seated in a stage trap before 
the leader of the orchestra, he is conveniently within hearing 
of the actors, who upon the evening of representation never 
desert him if they can possibly help it. But I, who nave stu- 
died my part after the manner of English actors, could easily 
dispense with the Cuban prompter’s services. His prompt- 
ing is perplexing and fills me with prospective terrors of a 
“ break-down.” Often while I am in the middle of a speech, 
my officious friend at the footlights has already whispered 
the remainder, besides uttering the words which belong to the 
next speaker. If I pause for purposes of “ by-play,” the 
gentleman in the trap is convinced that I have forgotten my 
role, and insists upon repeating the missing line, though I 
expostulate in a low voice, and beg him by all the saints in 
the calendar to hold his peace. 

A copy of the new farce is despatched previous to its re- 
presentation to the Spanish Censor, who, after a careful pe- 
rusal, returns it with the following footnote :— 3 

“ Having examined this comedy, I find in it nothing which 
should prevent its representation from being authorised.— 
Signed: The Censcr of Theatres—Antonio de los Sandos y 
Ribaldos.” 

In spite of this formal declaration, one pi in the farce 
is found to bear a condemnatory red mark. The objection- 
able phrase belongs to Mister Charles, the Yankee engineer, 
who in the course of the play’s action is made to observe, 
“These poor Spanish brutes want civilising badly !” 

Don tazar is puzzled, and consults his eee | upon 
the propriety—not to say safety—of using the questionable 
words. ee that the point is a telling one and would 
gratify an audience composed —a- of Cubans, who 
have no affection for Spaniards ; and they are of opinion that 
as no written exception to the play has, as is usual in such 
cases, been made by the censor, the text may safely be 
followed. 

From the broad balcony of my private dwelling I watch 
with eager interest the Spanish orange and red banner, which 
on a certain day waves over the Teatro Real de Cuba, in 
token of an evening’s performance. If the weather prove 
unfavorable this fluttering emblem of fine weather will fall 
like a barometer; the doors of the theatre will close, and a 
notice postponing the entertainments for another evening 
will be affixed over the entrance. Such an event is, how- 
ever, not in store; and at seven o’clock precisely the huge 
doors of the Teatro Real de Cuba are thrown open. 

The performances begin with a stirring drama in a pro- 
logue aad three acts, entitled Flor de un Dia. The tone of 
this very favorite piece would without doubt be questioned 
by a Lord Chamberlain, but as it contains no political oftence 
it meets with the unqualified approval of his Excellency the 
Spanish Censor. 

Before the curtain rises the manager peeps through a small 
a hole in the centre of the act-drop and surveys the au- 

ience. The house is full, de bote en bote, as the newspapers 
afterwards express it. His Excellency the Governor, at- 
tended by his staff of officers, occupies the big stage box on 
the left of the proscenium, and there is a goodly sprinkling 
of Spaniards in every part of the theatre. 

Most foreign plays are divided into “ scenes,” and the farce 
of Los Mocitos del Dia contains no less than twenty-four 
escenas. My “ call” is for scene nine, so after the second act 
of the drama I go to my dressing-room and arrange my 
“make-up” for the Cubanised Yankee. Agreeably to the 
Cuban notion of American costume, I don a suit of dark- 
colored winter clothing, together with a red flannel shirt, 
heavy hob-nailed boots, and an engineer’s broad-peaked cap. 
Similarly, I apply cosmetic to my hair, which I comb flat and 
lank, I rouge my cheeks and nose plentifully .with crimson 
color, attach a thick tuft of hair beneath my chin, and with 
the aid of burnt cork give to my naturally round face a 
lantern-jawed, cadaverous appearance. 

When the curtain has fallen upon the three-act drama, my 
dressing-room is besieged by a host of Cuban friends, who 
have come to wish me success and to inspect my make-up 
behind the scenes. All congratulate me on my effective dis- 
guise, and promise to assist towards giving me a warm recep- 
tion. But now the big bell summoning all stragglers to their 
place is heard, the audience resume their seats, and the cur- 
tain rises for Los Mocitos del Dia. 

The scene of the farce is laid in the interior of a ventorillo, 
or fruiterer’s shop, in Cuba, with real bananas, plantains, 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, mangoes, Panama hats, ‘and limp 
hand-baskets distributed about the stage. Juana, the mulatto 
girl, attired in a low-necked, short-sleeved cotton gown and a 
colored turban, is discovered smoking an enormous cigar, and 
washing clothes in a kind of flat tub, called in Creole verna- 
cular a datea. She soliloquises in the drawling nasal tone 
peculiar to her race, and adopts a Spanish which abounds in 
abbreviated words, supp’ s’s, unlisped z’s, and s-sounding 
c’s. After singing the Candelita, a favorite Cuban ditty, 
Juana discourses upon her master “ Don Gabriel's” objections 
to lo mocito, as she calls them, and describes their rakish habit.s 

Enter Teresita’s lover Ramon. 

The mocito desires an uninterrupted interview with his 
mistress, and offers to bribe the mulatto with silver medios if 
she will warn the lovers of the “ enemy’s” approach by sing- 
ing the Candelita outside. Juana accepts the bribe, which 
she places carefully within the folds of her turban after the 
fashion of her tribe, and vanishes in quest of her young 
mistress. 

Enter Teresita.—* Valgame Dios! Ramon?” 

Ramon.—‘ Teresita de mi vida!” (Love-scene.) 

Teresita refers to her father's dislike to los mocitos, whom 
Don Gabriel declares to have no occupations save those of 
gambling and dancing, and who go about “ perfumed with 
eau-de-Cologne and violet powder.” Her papa’s notion of 
a model son-in-law is gn individual who savors of the work- 
shop. . Such a man Don Gabriel has discovered in the person 
of Mister Charles (pronounced Charleys), the engineer of Don 
Hermenejildo Sanchez’ sugar estate. 

Ramon is disgusted with this information. 

“What!” he exclaims, “you married to a fogonero—a 
stoker! I will never consent to such a union—first because 
of my deeply-rooted love for you, and secondly because of 


differing cnly as to the amount of the property he had left 
behind b m. Still, that this was enormous all were prepared 
to admit, 1 heard him now described as a wealthy tradesman 
—a hosier, an ironmonger, or an upholsterer, there was no 
saying distinctly which ; now asa retired sea-captain, with 
possibilities in connection with piracy and the slave-trade ; 
anon as a most signally prosperous speculator in mining 
shares. He had died possessed of untold gold. Now he was 
intestate; now he had left a will, bequeathing his entire pro- 

perty to the authorities of the Inn, much question prevailin 

as to whether the laundresses living at the time of his deat 
would or would not derive benefit under this disposition. 
Now the beadle was said to be sole legatee; now a hospital 
was to be erected in the chief square of the Inn, at a prodigi- 
ous cost, and to be called the Clayborne Cursitor Infirmary ; 
now his wealth was all to go to the Crown, or to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Then the extraordinary amount of 
perty that had’ been discovered stored in his chambers ! 
He had never parted with his cast-oll clothes, it was said ; he 
an enormous collection of worn-out garments. He 

‘1 used his old hats, his decayed boots, as the receptacles 
and hiding-places of money. Sovereigns had been found in 
heaps; and bank-notes in crumpled bundies, stuffed into all 
kinds of strange nooks and corners. These, and such as 
these, were the stories the laundresses had to tell. They 
were certainly true thus far: my neiglibor had been a wealthy 
man. 

Poverty often leaves no next of kin; but the rich have al- 
ways heirs-at-law. The solicitor of the late Mr. Clayborne 
speedily discovered certain surviving relatives of the deceased, 
who were legally entitled to divide amongst them his pos- 
seszions. To do them justice, they affected no show of grief 
at his demise. Why should they? It was admitted that they 
knew nothing of him—had never even set eyes upon him— 
had learned almost at the same moment that he had once 
existed, and that he was now no more. They could not pre- 
tend to be sorry, although they might perhaps have taken 
more pains to conceal their joy. I had an opportunity of 
seeing them; half a score of ruddy young gentlemen, obvi- 
ously of rural breeding, loud of speech and rough of manner, 
anid disposed perhaps to excesses in the matter of eating and 
drinking. They gave my neighbor a grand funeral. The 
Inn was quite blocked up with necropolitan pomp and para- 

ernalia, with an army of undertaker’s men, with jetty 

orses and carriages, with black feathers, scarfs, and bands. 
And the uproar they made in my neighbors chambers! 
They were quite pagan, as it seemed to me, in the libations 
th ured out to the dead. However, what they did was 
ealled Christian burial. Still, I have known many wedding 
entertainments much less festive than those funeral rites. 
How their flushed laughing faces contradicted their crape as 
they tripped into the mourning-coaches! “A handsome 
trying, but what a pity so many of the mourners was 
screwed |”—so Mrs. Crisp concisely summed up the business, 
‘The Inn asserted itself upon the occasion, and was duly 
ot at the ceremony in the person of its beadle. Deaths, 
t , had been of rare occurrence in the Ina, and had 
to be considered with some solemnity of observance. The 
beadle headed the funeral procession. He declined to recog- 
nise that he was the object of derisive surprise on the part of 
From some obscure and half-forgotten depository, he 
had routed out his complete insignia of office. He appeared 
in a moth-eaten cocked-hat of most antique device, and a 
frogged and tasselled robe of majestic pattern, although of 
crumbling material. He carried an ornate staff, that had 
blossomed into tarnished silver bosses at the top. These de- 
corations had probably been precious heir-looms in the beadle 
family of Cursitor’s Inn during many generations. He was 
well rewarded by my neighbor's inheritors for such services 
as he had rendered; at least I judge so from the fact, that for 
many days he was observed to be, even more than ordinarily 
—which is saying a great deal—rubicund of countenance, 
thick of speech and confused in mind. 

For my part, I forthwith gave notice to quit, and aban- 
doned my chambers in Cursitor’s Inn on the quarter-day next 
following the decease of my mysterious neighbor.—U ham- 
bers’s Journal. 


Oe 
MY DEBUT ON A CUBAN STAGE. 


I have been already connected with the Teatro Real de 
Quba in various capacities: as scenic artist whenever new 
decorations were required; as dramatic translator when an 
English play was wanted for adaptation to the Spanish stage. 
Foremost in my latter achievements was “ Box and Cox”—a 
farce entirely fresh to a Cuban audience, and a great success 
when interpreted for them into choice Castilian. My color- 
box has also been in demand on special occasions, when the 
leading performers were particular respecting the correct 
pencilling of their eyebrows, the effective corking of their 
cheeks, and other attributes of a performer’s “ make-up.” 

Application to me is now made by Senor Don Baltazar 
Telon y Escotillon, impresario and first low comedian of the 
Teatro Real de Cuba, who induces me to take an important 
role in a new farce which the manager contemplates present- 
—> Cuban public, on the occasion of his annual benefit. 

farce is from the pen of a popular Cuban author, and 
is called “Fops of the Period” (Los Mocitos del Dia). The 
subject of the play is of local interest, with a moral exposing 
in farcical colors the foibles of the Cuban pollo or dandy 
whose taste for pleasure and idleness is only exceeded by his 
aversion for manual labor and for early matrimony. The 
characters are represented by: Teresita, a veautiful young 
Creole; Dona Lola, her aunt; Juana,a mulatto slave; Ra- 
mon, a mocito, in love with Teresita ; Don Gabriel, a fruiterer ; 
Mister Charles, a Yankee engineer from a sugar plantation. 
To lend a realistic tone to the last-mentioned personage, the 
manager has “secured the services of a live Yankee from the 
United States”—at least, such is his announcement; but in 
reality the gentleman who has offered to fill the part is an 
Englishman and the present writer. 

“ Posters,” bearing my Anglo-Saxon name—which in a 
Cuban ear has an imposing sound—are affixed to the corners 
of every street, and bills of the play are distributed gratis 

tthe town. In accordance with custom the bene- 

ficee has addressed envelopes enclosing a programme of the 

entertainments, together with a photograph of himself and 

a luneta or reserved-seat ticket, to all the known frequenters 

of the theatre. Those who appreciate the compliment im- 

plied by the talented comedian will assuredly lend their pa- 

on his benefit night, and perhaps forward twice or 

thrice the value of the ticket of admission. The manager is 
confident of a “bumper,” and bids me do my best. 

To acquit myself with credit is not so easy as Don Balta- 
zar supposes. First it is mn aey | to eschew my irreproach- 
able Spanish, and to assume that language as it 1, spoken by 
an American of the lower orders, residing in Cuba. During 
my visits to sugar plantations, I haye sometimes made the ac- 








my patriotic feeling on the subject. This is a question of 
race, Teresita mia. It is war between coal and cafe—a fight 
between brandy and bananas. Yes; rosbif versus fufu. 
Mister Charleys is a bisteque (beefsteak) and I am_ your 
tasajito con platanito verde machucado!” (a favorite Creole 
dish). 

The infatuated fruiterer is, nevertheless, resolved to make 
up a match between his daughter and the industrious 
mechanic, and accordingly brings Mister Charleys home with 
him. 

Mister Charleys, who has fortified himself with a strong 
stimulant, is waiting at the wfmg for his cue, in company 
with the “ call-boy” (an old man in this instance), who holds 
a copy of cues in one hand and a lighted candle in the other. 
The call-boy whispers “ Fuera!”’ as a signal for me to dis- 
appear from the wing, gives me an encouraging push, and 
the gloominess behind the scenes is suddenly exchanged for 
a blaze of gas, and a theatre full of enthusiastic spectators. 

Following Don Gabriel, who leads the way, I am greeted - 
with a round of hearty applause in acknowledgment of my 
effective make-up, and when I give utterance to the opening 
words, in which reference is made to the heat of the weather, 
and to the difficulties Mister Charleys has encountered in his 
quest after refreshment, the house is convulsed- 

Some time, however, elapses, before I can thoroughly ap- 
preciate my situation, and realise the fact that all this 
applause and laughter is due to my appearance on the stage. 
I easily overcome the temporary agitation induced by the 
glare of the lamps and the gaze of the hundreds of upturned 
faces before me; but I cannot withstand the behavior of the 
gentleman in the domed trap. His perpetual prompting 
combined with his perceptible enjoyment of the new piece 
is, to say the least of it, confusing, and fills me with misgiv- 
ings of a premature “ hitch.” 

he play proceeds. I am formally introduced to the la- - 
dies, whose hands I squeeze awkwardly and savagely, while 
Don Gabriel—whom I address as Don Guebriel—sings the 
praises of Mister Charleys. 

Enter my rival Ramon, disguised as a Catalan shopkeeper, 
in false whiskers, end a tall white hat with a black band. 
Shopkeepers in Cuba are usually composed of natives of 
Barcelona, and the object of Ramon’s disguise is to pursuade 
Don Gabriel that he is one of that money-making commu- 
nity. He talks Spanish with the approved Catalonian ac- 
cent; introduces himself as “Dun Panchu Defulou, Cutulan 
y cumerciante,” and offers to traffic with his host. The im- 
posture is, however, short-lived. In a hard squeeze of the 
hand which I gave the sham Catalan at parting, he inadvert- 
ently roars out in a good Creole accent. 

The old gentleman suspects his maiden sister of aiding and 
abetting the dangerous mocito, and there is every reason for 
his suspicion ; Dona Lola having persuaded herself that it is 
she, and not her young niece, who is the object of micito’s 
solicitations. Deluded with this notion, the elderly spinster 
facilitates Ramon’s visits to the house, and there is a scene in 
which she helps to conceal him in a luge barrel used for 
storing charcoal. One of the chief “ situations” in the farce 
occurs when Don Gabriel, at. the instigation of Mister 
Charleys (whom Ramon nicknames Mister Estornudo, or 
Sneezer, from the resemblance of his name to a sneeze as ex- 
pressed in Spanish), fires a loaded pistol at the barrel and its 
human contents. 

It is during the action of this scene that the questionable 
phrase already referred to should be delivered by the Yankee 
engineer. 

‘he cue being given, I am in the act of repeating the lines 
when the voice of Don Baltazar the manager, to whom is 
apportioned the role of Ramon, is heard imploring me, from 
the barrel, to omit the words. Conscious of the presence of 
his Excellency the Governor, the manager is suddenly seized 
with misgivings as to the manner in which the expression 
will be received, and will not risk his Excellency’s displeasure. 
My fellow-comedians, who are all Cubans, urge me to proceed. 
The prompter thinks I have forgotten my part, and repeats 
the text—so often, indeed, that the spectators in the third 
row of the stalls at last overhear him, and call unanimously 
for the correct version of the play. 

a poor Span——” I begin. The barrel ‘trembles 
visibly. : 

“ Por Dios,” hisses the manager, bobbing up from the barrel 
like an undecided Jack-in-the-box—* for Rieen’s sake, don’t 
compromise me !” 

The audience begin to show signs of impatience. Again 
the prompter maddens me by giving the text. 

Myself (aside to prompter): “ Bar—ajo! sir, I know my 
part.” Mister Charleys (very loud to audienec): “ These poor 
Spanish brutes want civilising badly !” 

“Bravo! Muy bien!” from the Cuban party. 

Groans and loud whistling from the Spaniards. 

“ That was well said !’ observes a voice. 

“Fuera!” (Turn him out) observes another. 

“Tt was a good home-thrust!” cries the first. 

“Fuera ese hombre!” (Turn out that man) shrieks voice 
number two. 

“Polizia!” The theatrical president rises angrily from his 
box and summons the police. 

The male spectators who occupy the pit-stalls begin to be 
as unruly as they are at a bull-fight. The ladies move from 
their boxes to the lobbies. 

The censor is sent for by the president. The manager is 
charged to appear by the censor; and anon Ramon, alias Don 
Baltazar Telon y Escotillon, his face and dress besmeared 
with charcoal, steps into the president’s paleo. 

“ Bravo! Bien!” from the audience, whose good-humor 
is at once restored by this new and unexpected diversion. 

A mighty conference is held in the president’s box, and the 
matter of dispute is warmly discussed with suitable gesticula- 
tions. The question is, however, finally decided in favor of 
the manager. 

Order being now established, the president's box is cleared, 
the actors resume their positions on the stage, and the farce, 


which proves a great success, terminates happily.—Cassell’s 
Magazine. 


—_—_—_~>___—. 
IN BATTLE. 


_ Courage? Well, I don’t know: perhaps it is, and perhaps 
itis not. For my part, I think it’s a sort of raging excite- 
ment tbat comes on a man, and he hardly knows what he’s 
about till it is all over. Now I was before Sebastopol in that 
awful winter, when the poor fellows used to go down to 
stand in trenches ankle-deep in mud—cold, snowy mud— 
soaking through everything, and making one’s feet feel 


numbed. Awful work it was; and many a longing thought 
I had about the old country, and snug, warm firesides, such 
as I had left, like a young ass, to turn soldier. 

I was at the storming of the Redan; and talking about 
courage, as I said before, I believe it to be a sort of wild ex- 





citement, As for myself, [ must say that [ was horribly 
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frightened; at least I know as I stood there, waiting with 
hundreds more for the signal to advance, I could feel my 
knees shaking under me, and a strange inclination in my teeth 
to chatter. 1t may have been from cold, but I don’t think it 
was—for I wish to be frank. I’ve seen service since, but 
that is all as fresh now as if it was yesterday. The order 
was given, “ Forward!” and then all was excitement as we 
went at it, climbing, stumbling, falling, now up, now down, 
over the broken, ploughed-up ground; some men falling 
naturally, from the state of the way, others with some ghastly 
wound opened to pour out the life-blood, for the enemy were 
soon aware of our coming. The order was, “ Ladders to the 
front ;” but, somehow, men were shot down, the ladders 
broken, and altogether to me that time it seemed one hurry- 
ing rfish and confusion ; and how matters went I don’t know, 
till with some others I found myself where I had never ex- 
pected to be—right in the grim fortress, loading and firing at 
some fellows we had driven out, while ez weap doing the 
same by us. I never felt afraid then, that I know of, but did 
as the others did, fell into my place and obeyed orders after 
the fashion become like second nature to us through discip- 
line. We went forward, and we were beaten back, and it 
was all one rush of confusion, noise, and hurry—officers 
shouting themselves hoarse, men cheering and swearing, and 
then I found that we were in retreat over the broken-up 
earth, with men falling around us, till we were once more in 
the trenches, cowering down like thrashed dogs as we were, 
hot, out of breath, and looking at one another as if to say 
“Ts it all true ?” 

That was my first experience of fighting; and I rather 
patted myself upon the back for behaving so well, though I 
only did as others did; and my opinion is that if bn have 
— dashing officers, an English regiment, be it Regulats, 

ilitia, or Volunteers, would go anywhere so long as it is 
well drilled and ably led. 

I went out to the Crimea a private soldier, and I came back 
a private soldier. Perhaps I was a disappointed man, and 
given to find fault; perhaps not; but I was not sick of fight- 
ing, for upon the American war first breaking out, I went 
and offered my services, and before long I was in command 
of a troop of light horse. Rather a change from being a 
private in a line regiment; but I was well up in the maneu- 
vring of foot, while that of horse is not so very different ; 
and where cavalry officers are scarce, you might have 
worse material than a hard-working infantry man, provided 
= : i. in the saddle—an accomplishment I learned in 

ngland. 

1 don’t wish to boast, but I saw from the first that I could 
hold my own; and drilled away, day after day, till I had my 
men in capital order for the time they had been at it. There 
was not time to be too particular about the exact military 
tournure ; what I aimed at was a firm seat in the saddle; 
ability to deliver the cuts and points in the sword and pursu- 
ing practices; to form and reform; wheel well into line, and 
charge with spirit—walk—trot—gallop—knee to knee—and 
go down a field like a horse-wall. The more intricate move- 
ments I left alone, or to those higher in command; and I 
never felt ashamed of my men. I’ve seen a few of Her 
Majesty’s cavalry regiments in my time—the 7th and 11th 
Hussars; the 4th Light Dragoons; 12th and 17th Lancers ; 
but if you would throw the showy parade movements aside, 
I would have ventured to place my fellows in competition 
— they were well broken-in, to charge and retire with the 

st. 

It may seem strange that I should so soon take rank; but 
it must be borne in mind that officers of experience were 
scarce, and when a sun-browned, soldierly man, of smart 
military exterior, with a great red scar from a sabre-cut across 
his forehead, offered his services at head-quarters, stating that 
he had been through the Crimean war, they could not afford 
to slight him. They did not want money then, but stuff; and 
when put to the proof, and I took in hand the drilling of a 
squad of recruits, sharply and decisively my offer was snapped 
at. Later on perhaps it might have been diflerent: but when I 
went I found that I had come to the right place, and was not 
asked to pay heavily for my commission of captain, which came 
quickly upon that of lieutenant. They wanted experience ; 
and, without boasting, I had it to offer, and did them service. 
I say so because I really believe it; but if my language 
savors too much of America, you must put it down to a long 
residence in that partzof the world, and the effects of their 
“ institutions.” 

Well! with respect to being engaged there, I’ve been in 
more than one smart cavalry charge, where the men have 
dropped fast; and as to courage, I do not blush to own that 
when sitting hour after hour in the saddle, waiting the order 
to advance, with the din of battle all round—guns bellowing, 
musketry rattling, and now and then one’s blood stirred by a 
regular British cheer—I’ve sat and felt the same dread, the 
same trembling, nervous sensation, and fancied that this 
would be my last engagement. I’ve compared notes, too, 
with other men who could tell of similar feelings, and who 
answered that they would have gladly left the field—my best 
men, mind, who set their teeth, took a fresh grip of their 
swords, and seemed to grow to their horses when the time 
for action came—such as at the last charge I was in. 

We had been sitting hour after hour, drawn up on the 
slope of a gentle descent, and I for one began to think that 
the infantry would do all the work of that day. The Ameri- 
cans wre not strong in cavalry, and most of their victories 
were won by the infantry and artillery; but this day the 
Confederates had a few troops of horse in the field, with 
which they had cut up more than one company of our men, 
and they were threatening on our flank, when the order came 
for us to move. 

It was like an electric shock along the rank as men settled 
themselves in the saddle, brought their swords to the right 
attack, and moved off to the clear bugle call. My blood 
gan to dance as the bugle sounded “ Trot,” and I'shouted to 
my men to keep together, knee to knee, and no straggling, 
but to show what they could do this day. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth, when the bugle 
sounded “Gallop,” and we went down the slope at an easy 
canter, to get into position and clear the infantry that were 
being slowly beaten back. Six troops of us there were, of 
about forty men in each, and one troop followed after the 
other till our leader saw his opening, and the order came 
“Right wheel into line,” when turning upon its right as upon 
& pivot, each troop wheeled, and in one extended line we 
dashed down upon the enemy. 

No easy canter now, but full gallop, as fast as the horses 
could go over the ground, the air seeming to sing past your 
ear; scabbards jingling, sods flying up, and the horses’ hoofs 
sounding like thunder. Right and left of me I saw the 
troops break, and perhaps a dozen of the men before the 


crash, and I felt myself nearly dashed from'my saddle; but 
nipping my horse well, on we went, bliadly cutting right and 
left, through a confused mass of horses and men; then there 
was clear ground, and the enemy had broken, and we were 
in full pursuit till they took position behind their squares of 
infantry ; when the order came, “Troops right and left 
wheel,” and we cantered back, our part of the task done ; 
while over the ground where we had charged, strewn now 
with horses and men, regiment after regiment advanced at 
the double, and the Confederates slowly gave way, only 
threatening now and then upon either flank as they retired. 

Fear! there was no fear then, but all blind excitement. 
The fear comes afterwards, when swords are wiped to re- 
move the dreadful stains, and the grass or scrap of torn uni- 
form catches in the j edges of the blade. Tue fear 
comes then, and when men grow cool, and see the hacked 
and sorely trampled bodies brouglit in, enemies some, mess- 
mates others, crushed and torn, and bleeding from hideous 
gashes made by the swords of :nen striking blindly ia their 
rage. Think for a moment of the force of a bl»w given by 
a muscular man armed with a heavy, Keen-edged sabre, and 
then think of that blow given with a slash when going full 
gallop—man striking brother-man so that his life bubbles out 
through the hideous gash! There has always been war, but 
in these highly-civilised times one might hope to see Peace 
occupy a higher position than she does; for, in spite of the 

we’have made, it seems to be the height now of each 
uropean nation’s ambition to excel in the production of 
some ante | fatal engine of destruction. 

Cowardice? Well, no doubt all men have more or less of 
it; but depend upon it, come the right time and place, 7” 
will find that there’s vigor in almost every man who walks, 
even though it may not be the true mettle.— Cassell’s Mag. 

a 


EPIDEMIC NERVOUSNESS. 


Real but not striking dangers do not affect people, and 
especially brave people, half so much as dangers which, be- 
cause they are unaccustomed, excite the imagination. The 
danger of fire, which is always real, does not strike house- 
holders half as much as the danger of a gas explosion, which 
cah hardly happen, because the smell always gives the in- 
mates previous warning. Very few people fear poison, to 
which every human being must always be liable; while the 
fear of burglars, who would do much less real harm, and 

inst whom defence is not difficult, never quits the inhabi- 
tants of the London suburbs. The fear of cholera is dis- 
tinctly greater than the fear of scarlet-fever—indeed it rises 
quite frequently into an unreasoning mania, under which 
strong men behave ten times worse than emotional women ; 
and yet if medical science has made one fact certain, it is that 
scarlet-fever is the most contagious of epidemic diseases and 
cholera the least, while both involve about equally the hor- 
ror contained in the thought that one may be spared and left 
alone among mankind. ohorror, of all the horrors, exerts 
such mental influence as the fear of the destruction of the 
earth by some astronomical aberration, and yet none has so 
little foundation in reason; while none has less power over 
men than the one which seems to outsiders the most reasona- 
ble of all, the horror of earthquakes in a country where they 
are formidable andfrequent. No rich man quits the Chilian 
coast because of earthquakes, yet who would remain if cer- 
tain that Chili were to be the point of impact of some wan- 
dering planet? The nervous expectation of shock would, 
one would think, be about the same in both cases, but it 
would be unconquerable in the one case and manageable in 
the other. This, moreover, is not the result of custom, which 
makes every danger slight, for custom does not in any degree 
diminish the terror excited by earthquakes when they occur 
The testimony of all observers is that strangers are much less 
frightened in such catastrophes than the inhabitants, and an 
Englishman long resident in an earthquake country has as- 
sured us that, while at first slightly contemptuous of the na- 
tives’ alarm, he at last learnt to spring into the street while 
still sleeping and in his shirt. 

We suspect that in considering alarms of this kind we at- 
tribute too much influence to habit —that is, to experience of 
a recurrent danger; and too little to habit of mind—that is, 
mental experience of adanger we at least think probable, and 
therefore have thought a little about. Very brave men, men 
whose bravery has been repeatedly tested, have been known 
to dread deeply very slight dangers—for example, we hrve 
known a beau sabreur, a veritable Murat, with twenty wounds, 
gasp and grow faint at the prospect of death by os 
and we suspect, could we know the truth, we should find 
that the cause of fear was the mental suddenness of the danger, 
that the mind had never happened to consider that particular 
risk. Horses will go almost mad at the shriek of a railway 
whistle heard for the first time, though they can have no ex- 

rience that the whistle signifies danger. Almostall human 
beings can be taught to face any particular danger by in- 
struction without example—that, in fact, is the secret of 
warlike discipline—and animals are subject, though in a less 
degree, to the same influence. A horse which has never 
seen a camel can be taught to pass one by encouragement 
without experience, although his first emotion, which also 
is not based on experience, is one of almost ungovernable 
terror. (We call this terror instinctive; but as the camel 
never attacks the horse, and has no earthly interest in doing 
so, and has lived among horses for centuries, what do we 
mean by our words?) Mental habitude is made, in these in- 
stances, to become the equivalent of habit or experience, and 
so we suspect it is with the crimes which every now and then 
make cities and country-sides so nervous. Their effect is in 
proportion not to the danger of the possible victim, but to 
the want of preparedness in his mind. Tyburnia has heard 
of poisonings, heard, too, of murders, and can bear them ; 
but it had no preparedness for the appearance of a serving- 
woman with more than a man’s strength, and a man’s fury, 
and a man’s resolution to go on to the bitter end. The hor- 
ror caused by the petroleuses, or women supposed to be 
always burning houses, a horror quite absurd in its extent 
and unreality, was due to the same cause—to the unexpect- 
edness of the revelation that women could be so like men in 
their criminality. The use of poison by both sexes would 
not have excited the same spec 1 horror as against women 
as pre-eminently wicked, but rather as against men of whom 
other developments of criminal destructiveness would be pre- 
ferentially expected. Indeed, we should not wonder if one 
element of the fear excited in the Park-lane district were the 
sudden and slarming revelation of the physical strength 
which working-women , and which their mistresses, 
deceived by an a priori idea of female feebleness, had not 
clearly realised. they see their housemaids carry great 
boxes, and forget that they could carry them, till the tale of 
others plunge into the enemy’s ranks; but my little troop|an unusuall strong woman, carrying the corpse of a little 
kept knee to knee, dress well preserved, and we came down | old lady, strikes them with all the ditional fear we yield 
upon them like a thunderbolt, There was a rush, a confused | to the unexpected, It isas if they had discovered that tigers 
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might be in the house. Burke and Hare only committed 
murder ; but the method, the motive, and the extent of their 
crimes, were all alike novel, unthought of, and they created 
a panic which shook society, altered the language, and very 
nearly turned aside the course of justice. It is in the unex- 
pectedness of a danger that its imaginative terror lies, both 
with animals and with men; and in the Park-lane murder 
there were unexpected elements—the courage, the strength, 
and the ferocity of a woman expected to de of the most ordi- 
nary sort. We do not know that any of the three were of 
any remarkable kind. Half the housemaids in London could 
have carried Mdme. Riel as if she were a baby; a similar 
ferocity is constantly displayed in the lower quarters of the 
town—though the English are reluctant to kill outright — 
Spectator. 


—_——__-_ > -—_—_ 


PARENTAL SAGACITY OF THE SWALLOW. 


In the early part of last spring I had a visit from a brace 
of swallows, who commenced to build a nest under my 
balcony, in the fork of the bracket which supported it. The 
floor of the balcony being boarded, aftorded complete shelter 
from the rain. As, however, the parlor-window was imme- 
diately under the nest, the fumes from the gas, when the 
window was opened, proved too noxious, and they abandoned 
the idea of using it, and forthwith removed to the adjoiuin, 
bracket, where tliey finished a suitable nest, their mode o 
construction being the following: They carefully collected 
all the fibrous matters they could—horse-hair, wool, thread, 
etc.—and rolling these in the stall pools made by the water- 


u| carts in the street, they then formed thein into little balls, 


about a quarter of an inch in diameter. These they carried 
to the bracket under the balcony, and fixed them in the fork 
thereof. The nest, when completed, formed an inverted 
cone about six inches deep, leaving a space of a little over 
two inches from the under floor of the balcony on the south 
side, the north side being continued unto the floor of the 
balcony. 

All went well unt‘l the young birds were hatched, when 
some mischievous youngster discovered them, and, in an en- 
deavor to obtain possession of the nest, broke the wall of it, 
when the three little inmates fell into the passage in front of 
the house, where my man-servant discovered them: and, as 
he had been for many years in Spain, where these birds are 
— with religious care, he put them on a napkin, and 

rought them to me. I immediately took them to the bal- 
cony, and placed them in a nest formed of French cotton, 
and protected, as well as I could, from the cold and possi- 
bility of wet, but leaving a space large — for the parent 
birds to get to them. I then closed the window, pulled down 
the blind, and gave directions that no person should enter the 
room, lest they might be disturbed. In a little time, I had 
the satisfection to see one of the parent birds return, and, 
after much fluttering about and cautious approaches, even- 
tually bring them some food (insects). 

In an hour after, I found the old birds busily engaged re- 
pairing the nest, using in this instance the material composing 
the abandoned nest, which they carefully broke up, and car- 
ried in small pieces to the street, rolling the little pellets in 
the mud, and then fixing them to the wall of the injured 
nest. Notwithstanding all the diligence they used, they pro- 
gressed but slowly, and, after four hours’ work, the extent of 
repairs did not exceed three-quarters of an inch in height by 
two inches in length. The following morning the work was 
continued, and, as the little ones were still aiive, and in much 
the same condition as I had left them, I concluded they were 
well looked after by the parent birds. I left bird-seec, oat- 
meal, and water on the balcony, but the old birds did not 
touch any. At evening the repairs had progressed so far as 
the gathering in of the lining and general trimming up of the 
jagged edges; but the reconstruction had advanced but little, 
the day having been very wet and stormy, so much so that a 
considerable portion of the cotton was blown from my nest, 
and I had to move it into a more sheltered spot. 

The next day proved fine, and the new wall was raised 
more than an inch in height, whilst the length being so much 
greater as they approached the top, gave evidence of contin- 
ued industry; the abandoned nest was also considerably re- 
duced in size. Another day of hard labor reduced the gap, 
and the opening had a semicircular form, about one-third of 
the damage being repaired. 

On the morning of the fourth day after the calamity, I 
paid an early visit to the little ones, the sun being bright and 
warm, whilst the air was perfectly calm. Approaching the 
blind cautiously, I peeped through, and discovered one of the 
old birds carefully pushing a little one to the edge of the bal- 
cony, where the other parent bird was fluttering and sup- 

orting himself by the bill, just on a level with the oe 

n a few minutes the operation was completed by the safe 
transfer of the youngster to his back; the other parent im- 
mediately joined; and by the time I got down to the hall 
door, the youngster was safely lodged in the nest, with its 
mouth open, anxiously expecting its breakfast, which was 
y awe d brought by one of the old birds, who made a rapid 

ight up and down the street, and secured a prize insect as a 
reward. The remaining little ones were transferred in the 
course of the day. But, on the following day, my servant 
brought one of them to me dead. I suppose it fell from the 
nest, as the wall was very low. The old birds continued to 
repair the nest until the aperture was reduced to a small 
semicircular opening through which a lady’s hand might 
pass; and for a considerable time one of the old birds re- 
mained continually in the nest. 

In about three weeks after the restoration of the nest, Iob- 
served, one morning, the old birds very busy about the nest ; 
and having concealed myself from sight, I observed a parent 
bird take one of the young ones to his back, and fly a short 
distance off—not more than a yard—and return with his 
charge to the nest—the other parent bird being always in 
close attendance, and assisting in the interesting ceremony. 
In a few days more, I observed the parent bird take the 
young one on his back to the street, and let it fly of its own 
accord, but always accompanied by both parents, one 
being in front, and the other immediately under the young- 
ster. In this way the little ones were exercised alternately, 
principally in the early morning, when the street was compa- 
ratively quiet. As the season advanced, the flights became 
longer, and both the little ones were taken out together, the 
noise occasioned by their delight_and the instructions of the 
old birds being considerable. Eventually, the quartet pro- 
ceeded on country excursions, sometimes not returning for a 
couple of days. Ultimately, I received a visit of longer du- 
ration from one of the old birds and the two youngsters. [I 
began to fear an accident had occurred to the other parent. 
But in about three weeks, he joined the party again, and took 
them off. Before leaving, ae completely closed up the en- 
trance to the nest; and I fondly hope to receive a visit from 





wy feathered tenants next spring. —Chambers’s Journal, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 





BOOTH’S | THEATRE.— MR. EDWIN ues IN 
*, Enoch Arden. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING 


“London Assurance.” Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
Miss Plessy Mordaunt. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Postenine, “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effec 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance, and the Vokes Family. 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—THE CHAPMAN SIS- 
ters, and other varieties. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual Exhibition now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 
4th avenue. Admission 25 cents. Open on Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 
Sunday on 15 cents. 
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SPECIAL NOTIC Es. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0.K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
2850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
es ete mon nutritive preparation we offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, RY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teethin 
The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, W 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 











LOW'S SOOTHING 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 


The exodus to Europe, as our contemporaries designate it, 
has set in, like an English summer, with its usual severity. 
Indeed the sarcasm in Jerrold’s remark, is inadequate to de- 
pict the desperate struggle now waging in so many house- 
holds, regarding the summer trip across the Oceanic Ferry, 
Never has the demand fer berths been so large, and it would 
really appear that, although new lines are started every year, 
and magnificent steamships are added by the old established 
companies, there will yet be a lack of accommodation for 
trans-atlantic travel. Nor is this current all in one direction. 
There is a growing desire of intense purpose among Euro- 
peans, to become more fully acquainted with this young and 
powerful nation, that has sprung to the foremost rank within 
one short century. In its laws, its usages, its scenery, its 
society, and above all, its resources, there are boundless sub- 
jects for investigation and comparison. This interchange of 
visits must tend to mutual advantage, and among the tourists 
who daily land on these shores, we are glad to see so large an 
increase in those talented men who, both in finance and 
politics, possess such a perceptible influence on English 
public opinion. Should the present complication that alienates 
the two countries Le amicably adjusted, North America will 
become as fashionable a jaunt from British climes, as the 
Rhine, and Switzerland, and Italy have been in times past. 

Hitherto, as a rule, England has not been viewed by Ame- 
ricans as a popular resort. Of course they have generally 
taken advantage of their transit from Liverpool to Dover to 
visit a few places, such as Stratford, Chatsworth, Kenilworth, 
as also to do the Metropolis with all its environs. But Lon- 
don, with the exception of its historical reminiscenses, and its 
parks and palaces, possessed for them but few attractions, 
and they speedily wended their way to Paris, that bright 
Elysium of European life, where they were sure to find 
friends and kinsmen from every part of the Union. It is not 
difficult to account for this apparent indifference to London 
life. The several cliques et cdteries that constitute fash- 
ionable society in that city, have grown within latter years to 
euch undue proportions, that every family is obliged to cur- 
tail rather than enlarge its visiting list. Friendly calls may 
‘be said to have seen their day, so incessant are the demands 
shat etiquette exacts from the interchange of hospitality, and 


in the hurry and flurry of the three months’ incessant gayety | i 


that constitute London season, bnt scant attention is paid by 
she votaries of fashion to the strangers within their gates. 








But there are manifest reasons that will soon effect a change 
in this respect. Englishmen who come to this country fur 
nished with letters of introduction are received with so much 
kindness and hospitality that they are pleased to return these 
courtesies when the occasion presents itself, and as this 
mutual friendship extends in proportion, the metropolis will 
possess that attraction for Americans, which has hitherto 
been lacking. But asa rule English society is seen to better 
advantage in the country than during the round of gayety of 
a London season. 

On the Continent, the increase of travel from these shores 
is a matter of great importance. At home, even, where 
everything is so expensive, the American is free-handed to a 
fault, but in countries where all articles of luxury are rela- 
tively so cheap, his extravagance can scarcely be kept within 
bounds. Were this prevailing characteristic limited to the 
classes of the vulgar rich, the harm would not be very great; 
but as the case stands, with such reckless disregard of the 
value of money among the great majority of American tour- 
ists, prices are everywhere in the ascendant, and in afew years 
thousands of families will be debarred from a visit to Europe 
through the extravagance of their own countrymen who have 
preceded them on the route. With these words of advice 
to many of our subscribers, we wish them “ Bon Voyage.” 





A BY-WORD OF REPROACH. 


It has become the fashion among the American Press in 
these latter days to decry, and even to rail, at any European 
opinion that may be expressed on political and social life in 
this country. There was a time, they own, when acute, yet 
just criticism might have tended to render them sceptical as to 
the perfection of their laws and usages, but with the growth 
of the nation and reliance on its strength and resources, they 
have come to regard such deference as both unseemly and 
puerile, and have consequently cast it to the winds. 

We are well aware that it is useless to endeavor to dispel 
this illusion, and if we venture a few remarks on the sub- 
ject, it is not with the view of ourselves effecting a re- 
form, but rather with that of eliciting sume weighty and 
conclusive arguments iv other organs that would put an end 
to a condition of affairs that render the name of New York 
a by-word of scandal and reproach to the entire country. It 
is an incontrovertible. fact that this city, in two respects, is 
at present but one degree removed from barbarism. So 
effectually has the lawless element become master of the 
situation, that not a citizen can walk the streets after dark 
without endangering his life. Every day there is the same 
lengthy roll of thefts, assaults, suicides, and murders, and not 
a step is taken to remedy the evil. The police force is 
evidently either inadequate to cope with the evil or inefficient 
in its duties, and hardened crime stalks unfettered through 
our thoroughfares; nay more, pestilence is in our midst, and 
no effort is made to prevent its making of this fair city a 
huge charnel house. Political reformers claim to 
have accomplished a herculean task in ridding New 
York from the incubus of the Ring; but if there 
be a greater purity in the management of its finances, 
of what avail is it to our fellow citizens to save some slight 
expenditure if life is rendered insecure through the culpable 
negligence of the civic administration? Almost every street 
is reeking under a summer sun with filth and pollution, of 
which we have the first but mildest proof in the spread of 
epidemic diseases; and these same streets at night become 
the scenes of lawless strife and heinous crimes that remain 
forever unpunished. Is this condition of affairs to continue 
until the citizens, in self-defence, are obliged to resort to 
measures that are known only on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion? If so, the sooner Judge Lynch is installed in his duties 
the better it will be for the community. We have no wish 
to engraft on the municipal code any exploded ideas of those 
effete monarchies where life is sacred in the eyes of the law, 
and property is held secure from the marauder, but we might 
suggest that even if the present statutes were more rigidiy 
enforced, a more healthy state of affairs would supervene 
within a limited period. All the gambling dens, and un- 
licensed drinking saloons whose visitors render our leading 
thoroughfare a scene of unbridled orgy, for what reason are 
they not closed by the police? They are the chief resort of 
thieves and prostitutes, and yet not one is broken up by the 
authorities. Is it true that the police are bribed to overlook 
this scandal? If so, we might suggest that the present sys- 
tem is not perfection itself, and that it is quite time that its 
defects should be remedied and a more effective plan should 
be inaugurated. Disease will spread as fast as lawlessness. 
The same law, or rather absence of it, that renders this city 
the Elysium of every cut-throat and plunderer throughout 
the land, will aid in disseminating the seeds of discase in 
every district. This supine indifference will reap its own 
reward; every citizen will suffer directly or indirectly from 
its eflects, and the only one who will reap a rich harvest, will 
be grim Death itself. 


“THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER.” 


This is the absurd misnomer which the opposition jour- 
nals persist in fastening on the Administration for its noble 
attempt to carry into effect the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Washington, through the supplemental arti- 
cle, and an evident proof how unjust is this vituperation 
is afforded by some organs of the Tory press in England, 
which abuse the Gladstone Ministry for truckling to the 
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political exigencies, holding, as we do, that a treaty which 
would ensure a lasting amity between the two countries 
should be fully endorsed by every journal which seeks to 
ensure the happiness and prosperity of the nation. Itissheer 
folly to talk of a national humiliation in connection with the 
subject. The United States, it is true, withdraws claims that 
were not sanctioned by logic or precedent, but in so doing 
they gain an immunity from the presentation of any similar 
claims that might be made when Great Britain is a belli- 
gerent, and the Union stands neutral. It is possible that 
this clamor will have the desired effect, and that the Senate 
will reject the supplementary article ; but in so doing we feel 
convinced that the opposition will but strengthen the pagition 
of General Grant as regards his re-election, for the American 
people have too much sound sense not to harken to the tones 
of friendship and harmony, although they may be drowned 
for a moment by the blatant denunciations of interested 
politicians. We own we have but little faith of the treaty 
surviving the attacks made on it in all quarters, but if it does 
so, it will be a good work well done. 





CURRENT 


Great preparations are, it seems, being made in Egypt for 
the approaching International Exhibition at Vienna, at 
which, says the Levant Herald, there is reason to believe the 
Turkish and Egyptian departments together will give a very 
complete idea of the East in its industrial, commercial, 
artistic, and social aspects. The programme of the section 
has been arranged by two well-known Austrian men of 
science, Herr Burgsh the antiquarian, and the architect Herr 
Schmorenz. The latter has been entrusted by the Khedive 
with the preparation of several characteristic Egyptian con- 
structions, to be erected in the Exhibition grounds. Promi- 
nent amongst them will be a regular Egyptian house with 
harem and selamlik. An Arab fountain will play close by, 
serving as a pendant to a Turkish fountain in the Ottoman 
section, and on a story above it, exposed to view, will be an 
Arab school. A neighboring building will contain apart- 
ments for the Viceroy, a fac-simile of a native Arab café 
open to the public on the first story, and on the basement 
Arab shops in which genuine natives will sell a variety of 
articles of Egyptian manufacture. The facade of this build- 
ing on the park side will represent a mosque crowned with 
two minarets, a copy of one of the most historical and archi- 
tecturally graceful of the Caliph mosques at Cairo. In 
another part of the Egyptian section of the park a further 
group of buildings will comprise an Arab peasant’s hut and 
the residence of an Arab scheik. In a garden to the left 
there will be a reproduction of the tomb of Beni-Hassan and 
a fac-simile of a Cairo bath, in which the public in Vienna in 
the spring and summer of 1873 can enjoy a bath in the Arab 
fashion. The Egyptian part of the grounds will be studded 
with pigeon-houses and fountains as in Egypt, and all the 
edifices will be furnished in complete Egyptian style, the 
house of the scheik, moreover, containing a quantity of agri- 
cultural implements used in Egypt. The tomb will be set off 
inside with a number of rare Egyptian antiquities, and will 
present a curious picture of Egyptian civilization in the days 
of the Pharaohs. The Egyptian department will represent 
not only Egypt proper, bat Abyssinia, the Galla and Somali 
countries, the Arab territory between the Blue River and the 
Red Sea, and the commercial towrs of Berboca and 
Massana. The latter section will be under the charge of 
Munzinger Bey, Governor of Massowah, and will include, 
among other things, a Bedouin’s tent, with full costumes, and 
all articles in general use among the sons of the desert. The 
Egyptian Government is giving the most cordial support, 
pecuniary and otherwise, to the preparations making for 
representing Egypt fitly at the forthcoming Exhibition. 


To those who are bent on matrimony, but have not found 
a suitable partner, the Pall Mall Gazette offers urgent advice. 
Let them pack up all their property and start immediately 
for the mountainous districts to the extreme east of Hungary. 
They will find that at this season of the year a fair is held of 
marriageable young men and women. From all quarters 
long trains of chariots wind their way to the plain of 
Kalinosa. They are laden with household furniture, and 
followed by the cattle of the family. In the midst of these 
goods may ,be seen the young Jady whom her family has 
brought to seek a husband at the fair. She is dressed in her 
best, with brilliant silk scarf and scarlet petticoat. These 
caravans take up their position one after the other on one 
side of the plain, while on the other side a cavalcade of young 
men approaches and deploys along the whole line. The 
men—young Wallachians, for the most part—are dressed in 
their best goatskins and make what show of horsemanship 
they can. After both parties have taken up their respective 
quarters opposite each other, the fathers step forward and 
begin to negotiate marrieges for their children. The ques- 
tions asked on these occasions are, we fear, of a somewhat 
sordid character. “How many bullocks?’ “How much 
money?” “Your daughter’s furniture looks rather old ;— 
that chest of drawers does not shut properly. I must find 
something better than that for my son.” Such would doubt- 


NOTES. 


less be a correct report of the conversations held in this 
primitive if not poetical Arcadia previous to clinching the 
matrimonial bargain. The business is, however, carried out 
with a promptitude equal to its frankness. As soon as the 





parents are agreed a priest, who is always ready at hand, is 
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summoned. He chants a hymn and gives his benediction, 
the bride then kisses her parents, mounts the chariot, and 
starts for some unknown village with a husband whom she 
has never seen before, the furniture and cattle which her 
parents have allowed her as a marriage portion following in 
the rear. Thus every year many unions are contracted by 
this primitive people, end there is, we must confess, a plain 
honesty and absence of sham in this style of proceeding. 
One is apt to compare it with the deceptions and artifices 
employed in civilized society by those who, pretending to 
love, only seek to marry fortunes. 


Communistic ideas appear to have taken root in France. 


M. Francisque Sarcey, writing in the X7Xme Siécle, mentions 
an almost incredible rumor. The Lyons Communists, being 
fully convinced that money is tae sinews of insurrection as 
well as of war, are said to have hit upon a plan for filling 
their coffers with little trouble to themselves and at the ex- 
pense of their enemies the middle classes. They offer to the 
members of some of the most important houses of business 
in Lyons to ensure their property against all damage of 
destruction by fire in case of a successful Red rising, in return 


| 3,206 horses, are contributed by Prussia, which also has five 
|military schools for sub-officers and a school of musketry. 
| Saxony provides nine infantry regiments, Mecklenburg two, 
Wiirtemburg eight, and Bavaria sixteen. The last two states 
' also have each a school for sub-officers. The rifle regiments 
| consist of 41,765 men; Prussia contributes 13 battalions, 
| Saxony 2, Mecklenberg 1, and Bavaria 10. The Landwehr 
| infantry is thus divided: Prussia 204 districts, Saxony 17, 
Mecklenburg 4, Wirtemburg 47, and Bavaria 32. Of the | 
|cavalry regiments 71 come from Prussia, 6 from Saxony, 2 
| from Mecklenburg, 4 from Wirtemburg, and 10 from Bavaria, 
making a total of 65,274 officers and men, 313 surgeans, 94 
paymasters, 534 veterinary surgeons, 93 armourers, 93 saddlers, 
and 69,161 horses. The field artillery regiments (Prussia 14, 
Saxony 1, Mecklenburg 1, Wiirtemberg 1, and Bavaria 4) con- 
sist of 28,725 officers and men and 14,878 horses. There are 
also 16 regiments of garrison artillery with 13,730 officers 
and men, 18 pioneer battalions with 7,476 men, and 18 land 
transport battalions of 4,170 men, besides various small mis- 
cellaneous corps. 


A writer in the Albany Argus gives the following account 


for a stipulated monthly payment. Not only have many of | of the dress-making establishment of Princess Pierre Bona- 
the Lyons merchants submitted to this novel system of black- | parte, in London: A sober page in buttons conducts the 
mail, but some of them pay as much as $1,000 a year for this | Visitor to a room arranged with a taste and an elegance which 
newly invented insurance against petroleum. The ingenuity English mode-makers—adepts in the art of catch-penny de- 
of the Communists, however, did not stop at obtaining black- corations—would do well to imitate. Quiet tones in the 
mail from their enemies, the rich bourgeois. They have now | coloring of carpets and curtains, not too many mirrors nor a 
made it a condition that all who were under their protection | redundancy of gilding, and three or four valuable prints and 
shall vote at the municipal elections as the famous committee | paintings, as substitute for the usual garish pink and yellow. 
shall direct. To prevent mistakes, the unfortunate bourgeois | Here presides the Princesss—a tall, very handsome woman— 
are required to show their voting-papers to a Communist | over a bevy of young work-women she had obtained for her 
agent just before dropping them into the urn, and to carry | Purpose from Paris, and whose unchignoned heads and plain 
them openly displayed, so that there may be no possibility of | neatness of dress are admirably in keeping with the practical 


their voting for other than the “ Red” candidates. 
The Alta California says that the Pacific Submarine Ex 


ploring Company of New York is about to employ the kind 


of diving bell so successfully used at Hell Gate for the col 
lection of gold sand off the California coast. It is wel 
known that at and off Gold Bluff, on the northern shores 0 


California, the sea beach has extensive ranges of golden 


sands, which have been worked for years, and are now pro 


ducing no small annual crop of gold, remarkable for its pu- 
rity. The sand is black, and contains titaniferous iron and 
visible particles of gold. There was a rush some years ago 


to these new diggings, which failed because they fell shor 


of extravagant expectations. The gold was there and pro- 


vokingly visible. But the tide was great and the period o 


low water too short for working. Then the wet sand had 


to be carted over roads of dry sand and up the cliffs, anc 


thence miles to water for washing out the gold in a crude 
way. This kind of work does not suit the crowds who rush 


to new places, expecting to toil litle and pick up much. A 


usual, the back-rush reported unfavorably, and ever since 


people only remember the abandonment. It was found tha 


the sands grew richer the further the breakers were pene- 
trated, and lifeboats that sounded in six to ten fathoms be- 


yond, found the sandy bottom still richer in gold of remark 


business objects of the place. Having adopted dress-making 
as a vocation, the Princess enters earnestly into the mercan- 
tile spirit, and desires the custom of the poor as well as the 

rich. There should be established in England, she thinks, a 
' “ good middle-class ‘school’ of dress-making’—the same as 
f that which, in Paris, makes a grisette as neat, dainty, and as 
tasteful of dress, in her way, as any person, and adds, “I buy 
dresses—a thousand francs each is cheap—of Worth, and by 
using them as models for my workwomen, can give my cus- 
tomers exact counterparts of his master-pieces at less than 
half his prices. Mine is ‘democratic’ dress-making, you per- 
ceive, and I am not afraid of the word.” The ladies may be 
able to tell just how sound this speech is in art, and how 
f much of good suggestion it may have for New York, as for 
London ; but how thoroughly French is the whole tableau of 

Princess turned “ modiste.” With full-length portraits of the 
: parents of her husband’s great ancestor, Napoleon I., among 
the few pictures decorating the walls of her modest ware- 
room, this formerly haughty lady of Anteuil not only adopts 
dress-making with fervor, but expounds its art with a grace 
almost persuading the hearer to imagine that there may be 
really something princely in it. 


t 


Ss 
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Consequential damages are looming up in the future to 
gigantic proportions. It is evident that the Administrative 


able brightness. It seemed as if the gold washed up on the action on the Alabama Claims is to serve as a bright example 
beach came ‘jim these submarine banks, but it was deemed in the domain of private life. The Albany Knickerbocker 
’ 


impractical to realise the riches covered by such a depth o 


¢ |Teports that a most singular case is about to be instituted by 


moving waters. Now it is believed that this diving bell will one of its well-known citizens against a merchant, for dam- 


place the gold within reach of the searchers. 


There is a good deal of dry humor in the American 
Press, especially among the provincial scribes, and evidently 
there is sufficient available talent in its columns to achieve a 


success in comic journalism; but unfortunately that talent i 


somewhat too diffused for the purpose. The following 
extract from the Louisville Courier is a gem in its way: 
“The New York Sun, which is seldom satisfied with things, 
objects to the proportions of arattlesnake recently seen in 
Carter county, in this State, and described as reaching from 
one side of the road to the other, while its body was as big as 
an ordinary churn. The Sun says ‘that was a very badly 
proportioned snake, and that ‘it should have been a good 


deal longer or else a good deal thinner.’ We should like t 


know who is running the snakes of this State, the State her- 
self or the editor of the New York Sun? When things come 
to such a pass that New York arrogates to herself the right 


ages in causing the death of his wife, and settling damages at 
$10,000. It appears that the merchant, who is a dealer in 
drugs, was in the habit of selling to the wife of the citizen 
referred to laudanum for personal use, in a clandestine 
manner; that the wife, on one occasion, took a dose of said 
laudanum, which was the immediate cause of death 
Previous to the woman’s becoming addicted to the use ot 
the drug, she was a healthy, intelligent, and happy woman, a 
loving wife, doting parent, and industrious helpmate. The 
husband claims that, through the influence of the drug, his 
wife lost her health, she became depressed in spirits, and 
death followed, causing desolation in his home and sorrow in 
his heart. Believing that all this was produced through the 
sale of the drug, he claims damages from the seller, on the 
ground that he knowingly sold the poisonous article, fully 
aware of its disastrous effects upon the woman in question. 


We are pleased to observe that the Rifle Range Bill has 


oO 


to dictate to Kentucky the size and shape of her serpents, it passed through the State Legislature, and we hope that it 
is high time for the trumpet to sound to arms and for the| Wl! be duly approved by the Governor. There is no more 
sword to leap from its scabbard.” Here, however, is a specimen exciting pastime than rifle practice, and we feel convinced 
from a Louisiana journal of fisticuffs at close quarters, which that if a suitable range can be obtained, skill in marksman- 
shows that all the talent is not wasted on one specialty : ship will be assiduously followed in this State as in the Eng- 
“In a two-column editorial, the sneaking cur who edits that lish counties. To show what proficiency can be attained, we 
lying, incendiary, blackguard, piratical, loathsome sheet, append a note of arecent match, preluding with the remark 
known (to only a few) as the Attakapas Register, howls over that the bullseyes in question are, we believe, respectively of 
the imaginary crimes of the good people of Franklin ina one and two feet diameter, the latter for the longer range : 
manner like unto the gibbering of an idiot, the incoherent “ One of the longest and most exciting rifle matches that has 
ravings of a madman, or the demoniacal bellowing of an imp ever taken Place between we individuals has just been satel 
of Satan, the phosphorescent gleam of whose bloated carcass pleted at Sir Henry Halford’s seat, Wistow, in Leicestershire. 
furnishes him with the only light that his rheumy eyes are The match was between Mr. Edward Ross and Captain Fen- 
likely to have this side of the lurid flames of his predestined ton, two of,the best shots in England. The primary object 


residence in perdition.” 


The establishment of the German army for 1873 shows 


total force of 401,659 combatant officers and men, 94,742 
horses, and 1,672 surgeons. The infantry consists of 8,584 
Officers, 25,821 sub-officers, 9,286 musicians, 216,156 privates, 
1,599 hospital assistants, 5,471 artisans, 895 surgeons, 449 
Paymasters, 448 armourers, and 4,171 horses. 113 of the 
infantry regiments, comprising 201,000 officers and men and 





of the match was to settle an undecided tie for the National 
Association Cup of 1870, but’ it eventually assumed quite the 
a|character of an international match, and the excitement 
among the spectators was very great. Mr. Ross won the 
match with a score which has, it is believed, never been 
equalled—certainly not in public—by him or any one else. 
At 200 yards, out of 25 shots 24 were bullseyes, and 1 a cen- 
tre; at 600 yards, 23 were bullseyes and 2 centres; giving a 
total of 197 points out of a possible score of 200,” 











| Views in the House of Commons, but also for his scientific 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Astronomy and Geology Compared. By Lord Ormathwaite. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. The author of this work 
is a statesman, who gained fair repute in the thirty-five years 
succeeding the introduction of the Reform Bill, not only as 
a steady and consistent champion of liberal conservative 






























































































attainments. In 1868 Sir John Walsh was raised to the 
peerage, and now, in his seventy-fourth year, he gives to 
the world these three essays on “ Astronomy and Geology 
Compared,” “Remarks on the Theories of Darwin and 
Buckle,” and “ Progress and Civilization.” We have been 
much pleased in perusing them. Lord Ormathwaite treats 
his themes in a scholarly manner, sind there is a freshness in 
many of his deductions on these absorbing questions that is 
very taking, especially as hic views are ever expressed in 
terse and lucid language. To any one who loves to ponder 
over these abstruse yet attractive ideas we commend this 
small volume. 
The Pastor of the Desert. Translated from the French of 
Eugene Pelletan. New York: Dodd and Mead. The old 
adage says, “ Give a dog a bad name and then hang him,” 
and that saying may fairly be ascribed to French novels. 
There exists a popular idea as to a prevailing tone of licen- 
tiousness among French authors, and, in consequence, their 
productions are generally tabooed in the family circle; but 
there are many exceptions to the rule, and we owe many 
thanks to the publishers for having reproduced this charming 
work in an attractive form. The story is so pure and yet so 
interesting that it must needs be received with favor; the 
plot turns on the persecution of the Calvinists in France 
during the reign of Louis XVI., and some personages and 
incidents connected with the American War of Independence 
are ingeniously woven in the plot; the translator has also 
been very happy in the execution of his allotted task. 


How the World was Peopled. By Rev. Edward Fontaine. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. These lectures on ethno- 
logy were written for the benefit of those who wish to obtain 
a keen perception of the reactive theories on this subject, 
unencumbered by such scientific terms as serve but to bewilder 
the reader, and in this respect the writer has ably done his 
work ; although we do not concur in many of the doctrines 
enunciated in this volume, we must yield a graceful tribute 
to the talent and address with which they are advanced, and 
the vast amount of research and erudition contained in its 
pages. We have never read a more complete investigation of 
ethnology and its relation to theology, history, and natural 
science, as interpreted by a mind fully imbued with scriptural 
truths, and as such, this is certainly a very interesting series 
of lectures, 


A Bridge of Glass. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. This author is favorably known 
for his previous productions, “True to Herself,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “ Carry’s Confession” and other works, and we con- 
sider that this, his latest contribution, excels them all, not 
only in the interest of the plot, but also in the subtle, delinea- 
tion of character contained in its pages. So cleverly has the 
author woven his web of fancy, that to the last page almost, 
the reader is puzzled to know the denouement. “A Bridge 
of Glass” will bear a second perusal, which fact of itself is a 
great recommendation for a novel of the period. 


A Brave Lady. By Miss Mulock. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. This edition of the works of this talented 
authoress is evidently in great favor, if we may judge from 
the attractive form in which her works are published, and 
they assuredly deserve success, for no writer of the age has 
the gift to so thoroughly interest us in.the trials of every day 
life as Miss Mulock. This novel forms no exception to the 
rule. There is the same depth of purpose, the same skill in 
evolving character, the same delicacy of treatment, and the 
same charming but realistic dialogue for which she has gained 
so much repute. But why are her stories almost always so 
sad? Scores of novels, fashionable or sensational, are read 
and forgotten, while scenes in her novels appear to haunt the 
memory, depicted, as they are, with such startling accuracy 
to life itself. This book is a charming oflering, handsomely 
bound and illustrated in Harper and Brothers’ best style, and 
as such it merits great success. 

Laicus, or the Experiences of a Laymanina Country Parish. 
By Lyman Abbott. New York: Dodd and Mead. This is a 
very entertaining book, especially tor those who are bound 
by position to take part in those duties in country life which 
in the cities are delegated to the clergy. The currest ra- 
tionalism of the day is greatly on the increase, and especially 
among the liberal thinkers of this country, and we know of 
no more judicious manner of controverting their fallacies, 
than by such a clever work as this is, imbued with deep 
thought and earnest purpose, and withal tinged with an un- 
intruding spirit of true Christian piety. It is one of the best 
books of the kind we have ever met with. 

A Woman's Experiencesin Europe. By Mrs.'E.D. Wallace 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. This work is so strongly 
stamped with egotism that the reader is inclined to throw it 
aside after the perusal of the first chapter, and in so doing 
no great intellectual loss could possibly ensue. These expe- 
riences might appear a little interesting in the form of letters 
to some journal that had no better padding on hand, but in 
comparison to some recent bits of travel we have reviewed 
they appear but as a daub beside a master-piece of painting, 
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How the authoress could possibly imagine that her piques, 
and likes, and dislikes, during her travels on a beaten path 
in Europe, unrelieved by picturesque descriptions, or humor, 
or even style, could interest the general reader, is, as Lord 
Dundreary would say,“ What no fellow can understand.” 
The only redeeming feature of the work are the personali- 
ties contained in its pages, and these, we candidly confess, 
might have been made still more flagrant without detracting 
seriously from the merits of the work. 


LET US LAUNCH OUR BOAT 
BY MISS M. B, SMITH. 


Let us launch our boat on a sunny sea, 
Where the bright waves dimple and glow, 

Dip into its waters rolling free, 

And toy with the sea-weed that, restlessly, 
Is swayed by its ebb and flow. 


Far under its waters, clear and blue, 
There are strange and delicate things: 
Frail sea shells, bright with a roseate hue, 
And pearls that shimmer like slumbering dew, 
And gems for the crowns of kings. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Atheneum is requested to state that the family of the 
late Rev. F. D. Maurice will be grateful to any friends who 
will entrust them with letters, as an aid in the preparation of 
amemoir. The letters will be copied and returned. Any 
directions sent with them, as to the extent to which they 
may be employed, will be carefully attended to. The letters 
may be sent cither to Mrs. Maurice, 2 Brunswick-place, Re- 
gent’s Park, N.W.; or to F. Maurice, Esq., R.A., 1, The Ter- 
race, York Town, Farnborough Station, Hants; or to C. E. 
Maurice, Esq., 21 Beaumont-street, Cavendish-square. W. 

Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, has just translated from 
the Chinese a short story, entitled the “ Casket of Gems,” 
which, the Atheneum says, is of some interest as shedding a 
light upon a class in China which somewhat resembles the 
Hetaizai of ancient Greece. 

In his will, the late Sir J. F. W. Herschel has left to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge “ fifty copies 
of my work, entitled, ‘ Results of Astronomical Observations 
made during the Years 1835, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good 
‘Hope,’ in trust to give one copy in each year, till the number 
be exhausted, to the Senior Sinith’s Prizeman for the year.” 
John Timbs, the well-known author of works enzbracin 
popular facts, such as “ Things Not Generally Known,” an 
a contributor to oles and Queries, has been admitted a mem- 
ber of the ancient — of the Charter House, and will 
now, as a Carthusian Brother, be able to pursue, in comfort 


Oh, look! where the coral rocks lie bare, 
Is a sea-izymph sporting free, 

A sunbeam plays on her golden hair, 

And touches her form with a beauty rare, 
As she frolics and laughs in glee. 


But she dives far down where her sisters sleep, 
And she wakes them with her mirth; | 

And there on the water a dance they keep, 

And they laugh and laugh but never weep, 
Nor dream of the tears of earth. 


Gray is the sky, and the sun has set, 
And a cold faint breeze blows by, 

And sullen the tones of the breakers fret— 

For where is the shore? We have found as yet 
But shadows and clouds come nigh! 


The sea-nymphs—where? They have passed from sight 
They were made but of sunlit foam, 
They are gone with their eyes and their tresses bright 
And over the wave comes the hue of night— 
Let us turn our boat towards home. 
—Canadian Monthly. 





r ,* 
and independence, his literary and scientific researches. The TOPICS OF THE DAY 
benefits of the brotherh consist of free chambers and — 
board, and a pension of £40 a year. Mr. Timbs is about 60 AMERICA, 


years of age. 
M. Monteil, the engineer to the Suez Canal Company, is . 
about to produce a grandly illustrated work on this great 
undertaking. The geology of the isthmus, plans of the canal, 
drawings of all the machinery employed, the arrangements 
for working and lighting the canal with its lighthouses, and 
every detail, will be embraced in this artistic production. 

Mr. George Abdullah, the well-known Peru photographer, 
has just come before the public in the new character of an 
author, in a werk on the subject of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Armenia. 

A committee of rabbis and doctors have met at the Soane 
Museum, to examine the sacred roll of the Pentateuch sent 


FERRYING THE ATLANTIC. 
From the Bxpress. 


It takes a long while to drive an American idea into tue 
head of an average Englishman, but when it does obtain a 
lodgment there it generally “sticks.” We have an illustra- 
tion of this in the project to convey railway trains across the 
English channel, without breaking bulk, in steamers espe- 
cially constructed for the purpose. Here in the United States 
we have shown that the thing is perfectly feasible, though, 
of course, difficulties would have to be encountered in the 
transit across a strong arm of the sea, which are unknown on 
the Delaware, the Chesapeake, or the Hudson. The difficul- 
over from Aden by Lieutenant Prideaux, and presented by | ties it is proposed to overcome, if Parliament will but grant 
him to the Society of Biblical Archeology. a handsome subsidy to the promoters of the enterprise. Five 
We hear that Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, M.A., intends | years ago the House of Commons passed a bill to that effect, 
shortly to publish a volume of original poems. bat the Lords threw it out, on the ground that the scheme 
Dr. Letheby’s new work on “Food” is announced for |W Chimerical. But now it has a powerful backing in a 
publication in the course of the next week by Messrs. Bail- | favorable report from the Board of Trade, which was laid 
yes Epaabscel, Mf cn ain cnn bo abnaiens, to tasmapoem 0 atin 
* 1s proposed, if an ) a, to - 
_ Mr. Charles Westerton, the publishor, and the prosecutor oane with © capital of one million, in the first instance, and 
in the famous suit of “ Westerton v. Liddell,” died at his borrowing powers to the extent of £350,000. This company 
residence in Kingsbridge, lately, in his fifty “ninth year. is to make a large harbor and station at Dover, for the ac- 
The yo peng of Rome has decided that a stone tablet | commodation of steamers 450 feet in length, which vessels 
shall be placed on the house once inhabited by Goethe, situa- | are to convey across the channel whole trains of railway car- 
ted in the Corso, opposite the Russian Legation. riages. ‘The promoters of the Steam Ferry scheme state that 
{{yThe King of the Belgians honored M. Gallait lately with a) its advantages will consist in affording to passengers increased 
visit to his studio, where his Majesty examined the two paint-| accommodation without change of carriage. To attain this 
ings which this artist has just completed for the London Ex- 


object there must be a suitable harbor on the French coast, 
hibition of 1872. The paintings are entitled “ Peace” and|and the promoters allege that it will be possible to construct 
“ War.” 


such a place either at Calais or Audresselles. The cost on 

The sale of some works of art belonging to M. Henri Roche- | both sides of the Channel, inclusive of the packets, will be 
fort took place lately at the Hotel des Ventes, and brought about three millions sterling, and it is not expected that the 
much higher prices than the articles were worth. The col- 


traffic will admit of a return on more than two-thirds of that 
lection was of a heterogeneous character, without taste or |S¥™. Hence the application for a subsidy. One serious 
fixed object. 


difficulty which the b pay | will have to eee is, the 

; ‘ P difference of four and a half inches between the English and 
, The Sale uodandicte pntunie, cmtiie apidinees of French gauges; and another is, the grave doubt in the Par- 
several Siesous Raglish water-color painters. 


liamentary mind whether there is any experience to justify 
the conclusion that vessels can}be so constructed as to take 

Sir Edwin Landseer is represented at the Royal Academy 
this year. 


on board, and carry with ease and safety, whole railwa 
Count Bobrinski, the originator of beet-root culture and 


trains across such a sea as is often to be found in the Channel. 
Nautical experts unhesitatingly give their testimony in the 
sugar manufacture in Russia, has had his statue erected at 
Kiet by subscription. 


affirmative. The successful operations of similar vessels in 
America are instanced, while, as a general proposition, it is 
It is proposed to erect a statue to the memory of Thalberg | Contended that trains can be taken on board easily, and con- 
in Naples. veyed with safety even across a rough estuary, by vessels a 
Mr. T. Buch Read. th Nk 2 wien fourth of the tonnage of those proposed. Ten or a dozen 
died in Ng ae ate d = nown poet and painter, | paijway carriages in a closed well or tunnel along the central 
Mr. Horace Mayhew died suddenly, in London, on April 30, 
at the age of fifty-two or fifty-three. As one of the Brothers 


or keel line of vessels of the great breadth of beam proposed, 
an pera his name was well known to a large circle of readers 
an 


we are told, would scarcely be felt. For that matter they 
could be stowed so that their dead weight would be several 

admirers. He was associated with his brothers Henry 
and Augustus in the production of a variety of farces, fairy 


feet below the upper deck. Steamers of 806 tons have car- 

ried heavier weights for hundreds of miles. A deckload of 

cattle and sheep is more dangerous to convey, and a live 

tales, and other works of humorous fiction, including “ The | cargo of this description is heavier than a railway train, 
Greatest Plague of Life,” “ Whom to Marry, and How to Get | minus the engine —The enterprise, we may add, is one of no 
Married,” and he was one of the earliest and most constant | jnconsiderable interest to Americans, as well as to the two 
contributors to Punch in its a days, both under the | countries immediately concerned. The mammoth steamers 
present editor and also under Mr. Mark Lemon. it is proposed to construct, among other advantages, would 

The death is announced of Mr. Richard Westmacott, R.A., 

in his 74th year. He was the son of Sir Richard Westmacott, 
the celebrated sculptor, was brought up under his father’s 


undoubtedly diminish the discomforts incident to the present 
eye, and in 1820 he went to Italy, where he spent some five | advantages in facilitating the operations of comers by for- 
Covent Garden Theatre in the autumn will be an original | "ilway gauges is no doubt a more serious one, It is reason- 





wretched mode of transit, and of which every traveller to 

and from the Continent retains so vivid a recollection. The 

or six years in studying the galleries of ancient art. warding gools to their destination without breaking bulk are 
The Era has good authority for stating that the novelty at also apparent; and though the question of hey yore | the 


spectacular drama in four acts, written conjointly by Mr. J. able to infer that if Parliament accede to the proposition now 
Planche and Mr. Dion Boucicault. The scenery wit be | before it, ways and means will in due time be found to bring 
elaborate, the embellishments of music and dancing will be | that also to a satisfactory conclusion. 
largely employed, and the costumes will be of an unusually — 
rich and fanciful description. SHOOTING BY ACCIDENT. 
A very charming singer, Mile. Smerowski, has made her From the Times. 
debut in Paris in “Il Barbiere,” and we are told that the ca-}| The humorous person who points a gun, supposed to be 
vatina,“ Una voce poco fa,” was given with the skill of a| unloaded, at his intimate friend or dearest relative, and is 
well-trained artist. overwhelmed with grief when, after pulling the trigger, he 
The Sterndale Bennett testimonial now amounts to up- | finds that he has committed homicide, is perennial and inex- 
wards of £1,000, which will be appropriated to a Biennial | haustible. He shot his sister on Friday, and we may confi- 
Male Scholarship in the Royal Academy of Music, and also | dently anticipate that he will kill his mother or brother du- 
to an annual prize for a female student in the Academy. ring the next fortnight, He learns nothing from experience, 








aid to his practical joke. 
in which people have been killed 
user believed to be unloaded. Even the dullest fool would 
remember this fact, and hence would be rather less likely to 
joke with a gun or a pistol than he would with poison. 
yet we never hear of a man who insists upon giving his sister 
arsenic, under the impression that it is sugar. So it is 
that the persistent adherence to fire-arms, on any part of the 
humorous homicide, is not satisfactorily explained gby the 
theory that he is a fool. 










































































has been opened on ~. - 
has a volume of meaning. 
dice has been broken down, that the sanctity of the first day 
of the week is to be preserved by practice rather than by 
preaching, that young men in the great city are nvt hereafter 
to be driven from the dens calle 
worse places, that the narrow religious forms which bar the 
way to reasonable enjoyment are fading before the light of 
a broader Christian civilisation, and that moral forces hitherto 
unacknowledged have silently but surely gathered strength. 
The overwhelming vote by which the members of the 
cantile Library Association determined to try this experi- 
ment, reveals the nature of the want they have felt. Out of 
sevenieen hundred signatures appended tv the lists, fourteen 
hundred were recorded in favor of the Sunday opening—and 
the odd three hundred will be very likely to avail themselves 
of the advantages which the majority have secured. The at- 
tendance at the Reading Room on 
three hundred, perfect quiet prevailed, and the experiment 
altogether was a magnificent success. The young men, re- 
joiced to escape from the toil of six days and the ennui of 
the seventh, found in the public journ 
cals, and the standard literature of their 
tainment which all previous Sundays in New 
nied to them—and we question if the most fanatical Sabba- 
tarian could have detected the smallest evil in the new form 
of observance, 
ginning which promises the best results. What has been 








Mercantile 





but remaining firm in the faith that no gun can possibly be 
loaded unless he has just loaded it himself, cheerfully picks 
up any fire-arm that may come within his way, and -hu- 
moredly kills the casual relative or friend on whom fate may 
iave bilieted his humorous bullet. 

It is the habit of the Press, and ‘of all persons who may 
hear of this sort of unintentional homicide, to denounce the 
folly of the fool whose dreary joke has ended in death. But 
to the thinking man it will be apparent that mere idiocy is 
not a sufficient explanation of the conduct of the humorous 
homicide. Were he instigated solely by his own stupidity, he 
would not limit himself exclusively to fire-arms as the only 

He has known of a score instances 
with fire-arms which the 


nd 
lain 


Then, too, it should be noted that he never kills himself 


with the gun which he assumes ‘o be unloaded. He will 
point and fire it at any available person who may be within 
reach, but he never points it at himself. To his mind the 
joke of the thing consists in a . atfempt at murder ; not 
in a pretended effort at suicide. 

he would as frequently commit the benevolent action of 
moeins himself as the reprehensible one of shooting other 
people. 


ow, were he merely a fool, 


And the most remarkable and mysterious part of his per- 


formance as an unintentional murderer is the fact that he 
never misses his'aim. Now, it may be assumed as'an axiom that 
no man who is sufficiently tamiliar with fire-arms to be able to 
hit anything at which he fires, is ever guilty of the idiocy of 
snapping a gun at anybody. The humorous homicide, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly unaceustomed to fire-arms, and is hence 
necessarily a wretched shot. Nevertheless, he never fires his 
gun in pursuance of his immense joke of pretended murder 
without killing or fatally wounding the person at whom he 
aims. 
to shoot at wild ducks or rabbits, and he will infallibl 
every shot. 
imagines his gun to be unloaded, he will aim among the in- 
tricacies of furniture, and at persons rapid! 

the room, and bring down a sister or a friend with the most 
unerring certainty. 


Take the same man, and send him with the same gun 
miss 
Yet, when he is in the bosom of lis Seale, and 


moving about 


No psychologist has yet undertaken to account for these 


mysterious facts, and in the absence of any scientific expla- 
nation we are left to the uncertainty of conjecture. Is the 
humorous homicide the descendant of some ancestral pirate, 
and is he moved by an hereditary and irresistible, though un- 
acknowledged impulse, to the commission of murder? Or is 
he simply a cunning maniac, who has for a long time deter- 
mined to kill some unsuspecting person, and who, after sur- 
reptitious practice at target shooting, has acquired a profi- 
ciency which enables him to kill his brother when quietly 
sitting ina chair, or to wing his sister when she is in rapid 
motion? Who shall solve the problem? For that there is a 
problem involved in the question why the humorous homi- 
cide perpetually repeats himself, no Jone who considers the 
subject can doubt. 


SUNDAY RESORTS AND SUNDAY CRIMES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The reading-room of the Mercantile Library Association 
This simple announcement 
means that an antique preju- 


boarding-houses to haunt 


er- 


unday numbered about 


the new periodi- 
ibrary, the enter- 
ork had de- 
A beginning has been made, and it is a be- 


one in the Mercantile Library should now be made the rule 


in every institution founded for public use. The National 
Academy of Design has set a similar example in the domain 
of Art, and this innovation upon established custom has also 
been greeted by decided expressions of popular approval. 
Multiply the better class of places for Sunday resort, and 
the temptation to demoralizing courses will soon be disre- 
garded by those whom Society should serve and save—the 
young, the overworked, and the pee Access to books, 
to papers, to pictures, will be glad 

who can command but one day in seven for recreation or for 
study. 


y welcomed by thousands 


The contrasts of yesterday suggest an extension of the 
facilities for Sunday enjoyment ; for while some hundreds of 
orderly young men were engaged in literary pastime in the 

Library, some dozens of others were drinking, 
fighting, or thieving in various quarters of New York and 
Brocklyn. Four saloon aftrays, five street assaults, three 
murderous attacks, are among the crimes reported in the po- 
lice returns—the results of enforced idleness and indulgence 
in alcoholic liquors. The perpetrators of these outrages 
were ignorant men,who cared nothing for books nor pictures 
nor any of the finer elememts which constitute the xsthetics 


retreat left open to them, and indulgence in strong drink led 
by perfectly natural processes to their commission of heinous 
crimes. If entertainments had been provided for this class. 
or if they had been enticed by cheap railroad fares 
a day’s amusement in adjacent coun 


to fi 
places, they would 


robably have been as gay and as orderly as a crowd of 
French workingmen or a company of German artisans dur- 
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ing the whole of the Summer Sunday. The American peo- 
ple have a lesson yet to learn in regard to these matters. 

et us be thankful that a beginning has been made in one 
direction at least. The success of a single experiment will 
point the way to others. 


IMPORTATION OF COOLIES. 
From the Sun. 


The House Education and Labor Committee have been en 
—|> bring up a bill to prohibit the importation of 
coolies. The necessity of some such enactment is illustrated 
in a recent report to the English Parliament. This report 
contains an account of the horrible death by burning of five 
hundred coolies, who had been kidnapped and shipped, under 
the flag of the Portuguese Government, and were being con- 
veyed in a vessel called the Don Juan from Macao to Peru. 
Once on board, this large multitude was placed literally in 

rison—penned on the main dec and fastened down by taree 
iron gratings, which closed the hatches, ten coolies at a time 
only being allowed to come on deck. The sbip sailed in 
fair weather from Macao. On the second day of the voyage, 
as declared by Henken, an Austrian seaman, the captain se- 





tality, as an example to the others. On the third day a difli- 
culty arose about the food passed down to the emigrants. 
The interpreter got angry, and strvck those who complained 
with his cane, whereupon the wretched coolies maue a rush 
at their European jailers. The iron hatches were immediately 
slammed ate peat them, and when the poor creatures beat 
upon the beams and planks to get air, muskets were fired 
down into the crowd. It then appears that in desperation 
some few of the coolies set fire to a store-room forward, 
hoping no doubt to force the crew to throw their prison open. 
The sailors tried to pump water down upon the seat of the 
conflagration, but the frenzied men below passed the hose 
out of the port-holes, so that pumping became useless, The 
fire spread beyond all control, the smoke suffocating the mass 
of coolies at either end, who had taken no part in the pre- 
vious proceedings. The miserable prisoners beat at the iron 
gratings, tore at the fastenings of the deck, and even endea- 
vored to get up into the air through the ventilators. The 
crew lowered the boats and pushed off from the burning ves- 
sel, leaving that mass of human creatures pent in a floating 
hell. The survivors of the six hundred and fifty-five below 
found some means of bursting the fore-hatch, and about‘a 
nundred emerged and leaped into the sea. A few of these 
were picked up the next morning by® fishing boats. It isa 
disgrace to Portugal that she sanctions a commerce attended 
with such horrors, and the bill to prohibit the trade in coolies 
under the American flag should receive prompt consideration 
by Congress. 


THE SURVIVAL OF]THE FITTEST. 
From the Tribune. 


It is rarely, if ever, that the strong points of the Darwinian 
‘ theory have been more attractively presented than on Tues- 
day night by Professor Fiske, at the Cooper Institute. The 
charge of superficiality has sometimes been made against Mr. 
Darwin, but only by those who were t of the facts of 
his life and his actual devotion to se ic research, as well 
as his merits as a discoverer. Whatever may be thought of 
the views of which he is the exponent, it is certain that he 
has much extended our conception of the breadth of area 
and time involved in the processes of organic nature. It has 
been a frequent theme with moralists to dwell upon the 
suflerings and brief existences of the animal world, and the 
apparent cruelty with which certain races prey upon others 
that are their natural food ; but the theory of the survival of 
the fittest opens to our vision a long vista of geologic ages, 
in which every foot of land and sea has been again and 
again the scene of the bloodiest conflicts, the most desperate 
struggles for existence, of the unnumbered myriads that must 
continually perish, or the world—nay, the universe—would 
be overrun. Not the least interesting feature of the Darwin- 
ian philosophy is the number of curious facts in natural his- 
tory, hitherto unexplained, of which it offers a solution; such 
as the fixed character and peculiarities of color in wild ani- 
mals and its ready variation in those which have been long 
domesticated ; the mimicry of colors in birds and insects ; the 
laws of colors and perfumes in flowers. But Mr. Darwin 
himself never claimed that the agencies announced by his 
theory are the sole factors concerned in promoting the grand 
scheme of organic evolution ; and, wonderful as are the pages 
he has opened, they tempt the hope that greater things are 
in store for the conscientious investigator. 

It is not many years ago that the weapons of ridicule on 
the one hand and the cry of irreligion on the other, were 
brought to bear whenever the affirmative was assumed in the 

uestion of the relationship of man to the lower animals. 
At this point, however, the problem has the most of human 
interest. Very felicitous suggestions are now offered as to 
how the earlier developments of intellect may have origin- 
ated, and as to the es rapid progress of indivi- 
duals and families thus gifted. It is certainly remarkable 
that the difference of cranial capacity between the highest 
and the lowest type of man is six times that between the 
lowest man and the gorilla. Abundant time is allowed for 
the change from ape to man by antedating the indefinite lat- 
ter somewhere from 250,000 to a million, perhaps five million 
years. The hope is held out for the future that the physical 
{ changes of man will be slight compared with his psychical 
development. It is an encouraging evidence of the progress 
of tolerance, that large and enlightened audiences are at- 
tracted by the exposition of these theories, so recently dreaded 
as subversive of established beliefs; thus indicating a recog- 
nition of the fact that, whether the new doctrines be false or 
real, they are at least the honest convictions of students of 
nature anxiously seeking the simple tuth. We do not ac- 
cept them; but we believe in according them a candid 
hearing. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


INTERNATIONAL PANIC. 


The war seems to have turned the heads and changed the 
nature of the Prussians. Individuals are seldom very rich, 
and, as things used to be, noindividuals were more careful of 
their money. It was too hardly come by, too carefully saved, 
hot to be prudently guarded. Now all this seems altered. 

© man is more subject to fits of recklessness on strong pro- 
vocation than he who has something of the miser in him. 
It is intolerable to him to go on scraping and hoarding when 
he sees his neighbor fast growing rich. In his rivalry he is 
apt to cast his old lence to the winds: and that seems to 

the case in Berlin, It has always been.an energetic town, 











lected twenty coolies and put them in irons, with much bru-. 


although acarefulone. There has been no sudden increase 
either in its wealth or population, nor can we believe that 
there is such pressing need for all the schemes by which its 
citizens propose of a sudden to beautify and enrich it. 
Doubtless house rent has been rising enormously in the fash- 
ionable quarters by the Brandenburg-gate and the Thier- 
garten. But no stranger familiar with its long deserted 
streets will easily be persuaded that the great building 
operations we hear of are altogether prudent. Many of the 
miscellaneous companies seemed formed to stimulate wants 
rather than to supply them. When we hear of several new 
banks started at the same time, we know that lation 
must be in unhealthy activity, and have reason to dread that 
they will precipitate a crisis. We imagine them fostering 
unsound enterprise, courting the weakest class of customers, 
and underbidding each other in facilities offered to reckless 
men. The future alarm of these excited North Germans will 
be in the inverse ratio of their present confidence, They 


j have never risked money in this way before; and as yet they 


have only enjoyed, like the Austrians, the exhilarating 
experience of mounting markets. Even assuming present 
premiums not to be exorbitant, it is plain that a check must 
come sooner or later, Suppose that check to come from the 
spectacle of an English panic, with families ruined wholesale, 
and conspicuous companies passing by dozens into liquida- 
tion. Or imagine crises simultaneously in London, Berlin, 
and Vienna, arising from some cause that affects them all in 
greater or less degree. We suspect that “panic in the City” 
will show no parallel to the general sauve gui peut in Berlin 
and the unreasoning depreciation of really sound property 
there. In short, in calculating the chances of an international 
convulsion, we cannot avoid the conclusion that they are 
indefinitely greater than those of any panic merely national. 
Dangers may arise from many quarters, and out of circum- 
stances over which national prudence can exercise no control. 
Of course, war must always be a disturbing element in com- 
mercial calculations, Yet it counted relatively for little in 
ours. Did we not boast our insular situation, and trade con- 
fidently on the strength of a policy of non-intervention? 
Now that a crash among Berlin investments is likely to react 
on those of London, we are in a very different position. 
Everything points to a great European war sooner or later, 
which the enemies of Germany will never wage until they 
can compel her to fight for her new unity. Slumbering 
German prudence will waken, to start up aghast at its past 
delirium. There will be a rush from everything savoring of 
the speculative to all that experience suggests as safe. That 
shifting of capital may counteract the droop that war will 
work on the funds; but there will be a general disturbance 
of the money market that must raise the rates of discount 
everywhere, cut the sinews of doubtful credit, and bring 
kt sg to the ground that is not solidly based upon 
bullion. Investors speculating at present have a more per- 
= interest than they suspect in politics abroad.— Pall Mall 
azette. 


THR TREATY. 


It would be an odd result of some eight years of agitation 
if the Tribunal of Arbitrators were finally to determine that 
we were not liable to pay anything whatever in respect of 
the breaches of neutrality imputed to us, and it is odder still 
that a finding of this kind would be really acceptable to both 
nations. We should, of course, be well pleased at being 
exonerated from liability, while the United States Govern- 
ment would be gratified at having brought us to submit to 
Arbitration without having exposed themselves to onerous 
obligations as neutrals in the future. Yet, in fact, nothing is 
more likely than that this may be the result of the appeal to 
the Tribunal at Geneva. No man is a good judge in his own 
cause, and what we say must be accepted with this qualitica- 
tion; but an examination made as impartially as possible of 
the charges against us, as laid before the Arbitrators, leads us 
to the conclusion that there is nothing whatever on which to 
found a hostile verdict against us in respect of any ship, ex- 
cept possibly the Alabama. In the case of the Alabama 
there is evidence to go to a jury; but, even in respect of this 
ship, there is nothing more, and the decision must turn on 
the measure of “ due diligence” adopted by the Arbitrators. 
If a nation is to be made responsible because one of its 
officials falls sick at an unhappy time in the history of 
another nation, we may be declared responsible; but the 
consequences of such a doctrine are so monstrous that it is 
difticult to believe the premisses can be accepted. The United 
States themselves could never be free from liability when 
neutral, for a belligerent ship running into any one of their 
ports to refit miyht involve the nation in responsibility for 
every capture subsequently made by it. Itis unnecessary, how- 
ever, to dwell on this aspect of the question now, for it will 
be abundantly considered hereafter if the hitch at present 
impeding the Arbitration is removed; and until it is removed 
we have nothing to do but to maintain the attitude we have 
consistently preserved— Times. 

In clinging to the Treaty and to our hopes of saving it, we 
trust we have in some measure supported the Foreign Minister 
whose conduct of this negotiation—we say nothing for the 
present of the work of the High Commission—bas been so 
admirable. Lord Granville has had unhappy advisers, but 
he rejected their counsels, Day after day the Zimes roared 
about “ withdrawal,” demanding that which was impossible. 
In the middle of February the Zimes “could anticipate 
nothing less than the failure of the Geneva Arbitration,” and 
gravely recorded its solemn opinion that this failure was 
“ morally certain.” The Ministers were again and again coun- 
selled to throw down the Treaty as done with, and give up 
negotiation altogether. Soon afterwards, the Times saw 
another light, and hailed the prospect of Lord Russell's inter- 
ference with great satisfaction. Suppose such counsels had 
prevailed; suppose Lord Granville had been tempted to 
write an angry note pee | the withdrawal of the indirect 
claims; suppose, accompanied with the rash language in 
which some Peers are wont to indulge when America is in 
question, the motion of Lord Russell had been adopted, and 
the most inflaming report telegraphed to America nearly 
three weeks ago, when the Zimes pronounced such a resolu- 
tion “ necessary”—is it certain that the state of public feeling 
in America would now have permitted Mr. Fish to adopt a 
course which we have always held to be consonant with his 
personal views of the subject? These errors in our Press, 
which have been patent in other columns besides those of the 
Times, have arisen, perhaps, less from a want of information 
than from a lack of power to grasp the full value of the 
Treaty of Washington—a want of faith in ideas, of belief in 
the moral tendencies of mankind. So far as these excesses 
confirmed in America the sense of the resolute attitude of the 
English people, they did no harm, and now they make the 
progress of negotiation not more difficult, because they show 
a mutual recline upon a policy of most judicious compromise. 





—Echo, 




























































































































WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


_ Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill for removing the electoral disabili- 
ties of women was rejected in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 222 against 143. The vote shows a slight reaction 
from that of former years. For the last two years there had 
been an increasing minority in its favor, and last year 151 
members voted for it. This falling oft of support in the 
House is accompanied by an increasing demand outside. 
Petitions for the second reading have been signed by nearly 
a quarter of a million of persons. 

e claim credit for no litule self-abnegation in opposing 
the grant of the suffrage to women; for it is notorious that 
the political sentiment of the gentler sex is eminently Con- 
servative. Mr. Jacob Bright himself has admitted as much, 
and we are painfully conscious that, in rejoicing over the 
third defeat of his measure, we are foregoing the prospect 
of seein, according to Mr. Bouverie’s estimate, at least 320,- 
000 Conservative voters added to the register. But, as we have 
said, we believe that the influence of woman is more power- 
fully exercised in its gentle assertion over, and tacit recogni- 
tion by, the stronger sex, than would be the case if it were 
consolidated as a practical force at the hustings. There are 
“political women” enough as things are, and the more pro- 
minent examples of the type are not sufficiently fascinatin 
to commend vy, Boy ne for establishing them as an integral 
element in the body politic. Women are a beneficent power 
in their own sphere, for, inthe chivalry of man, their weak- 
ness is their strength. But why place within their reach the 
inducement and the means to elevate themselves into a rival 
force? Grant them the vote, and we cannot evade the logi- 
cal consequences of the concession. If they are to have the 
vote because they are, politically, the equals of men, upon 
what ground can they be excluded from the House of Com- 
mons? or why should they be debarred from taking their 
seats on the bench as Judges, or becoming Speakers, Lord 
Chancellors, or even Premiers ? The Attorney-General seems 
to contemplate such a possibility with equanimity. He re- 
minds us that as a nation we have thriven under female 
Sovereigns. Mr. Dowse irreverently retorts that, because 
some of our Judges have been old women, there is no reason 
why all old women should become Judges, and that it does 
not follow that Addison was a great writer because Queen 
Anne was a woman. We recognise the happy influence of 
women, whether directed from the Throne, or in society, 
or in the home. It is because we would preserve it unim- 
paired that we deprecate the proposal to make it an active 
political force. It is in their own interests, as well as in those 
of humanity at large, that we would guard them from the 
uncongenial turmoil of the hustings. As the member for 
Sandwich phrased it, we oppose “ woman's rights” because 
we desire to maintain woman’s privileges, and because the 
assertion of the former must be fatal to the retention of the 
latter.— Standard. 


THER LABORERS’ STRIKE. 


The certain, though not perhaps the immediate effect upon 
the farmers of being forced to give higher wages will be a 
determination on their part to require a higher character of 
work. The laborer will receive more, and will do more; he 
will really earn more, will be better fed and better housed, 
more intelligent, aad altogether a higher animal. So far, 
good. The next effect of these higher wages will be to sti- 
mulate and extend the use of mechanical appliances and aids. 
The use of machinery in agriculture needs fewer hands, and 
a better class of hands. Occasionally matters may operate 
in a somewhat different direction, and if wages are too 
high, or if a farmer is wanting in capital or energy, he 
may prefer not high farming but easy farming, and sub- 
stitute grazing for arable cultivation. As laborers do more 
and are worth more, fewer of them will be needed for the 
same work, One of the chief causes of the low rate of agri- 
cultural wages has been the surplus number of laborers ; and 
if wages are now to be materially raised, and to rise perma- 
nently, these surplus numbers must go elsewhere, since they 
can scarcely be absorbed on the spot. Under any cireum- 
stances, then, it would appear inevitable that the present 
movement must eventuate in a considerable migration of 
the agricultural population from most rural districts, if not 
from all. Now, whether this inevitable process is to prove 
a blessing or a curse to them depends altogethes upon where 
they migrate to. If they flock as hitherto into great towns 
—to the bad air and water, crowded dwellings, certain dis- 
ease, uncertain and interrupted employment, and premature 
mortality, which await them tlere—the result will be almost 
unmixed evil. If the laborer is drafted off, as many are 
now, to outdoor labor in the North, or to any of, those dis- 
tricts where great undertakings or drainage works are being 
carried on, the gain to him is immense so long a3 employ- 
ment lasts, and often permanently. This is the movement of 
all most deserving of encouragement, and the present junc- 
ture is peculiarly favorable to it. If, again, he emigrates to 
the Colonies or to America, his gain his almost certain, and 
", comparison quite enormous, if he be the right sort of man. 

he change is scarcely ever realized or estimated at one half 
its magnitude and value; if it were, few capable of being 
emigrants would remain at home. Here the brightest pros- 
pect for a successful average peasant is perhaps 21s. or 25s. 
a week, a comfortable cottage, a cow’s grass, an acre or 
two of allotment at a reasonable rent, and a life-long strug- 
gle with the world. Over the water there awaits him hard 
work no doubt, and perhaps a fierce fight at first, but fifty 
acres in absolute possession, high wages, certain and ample 
subsistence, and an unanxious future both for himself and his 
children. But to this inviting picture, there are two per 
contras, one for the peasant and the other for his country. 
Few among the laborers who are now demanding higher 
wages are qualified either by intelligence, independence, en- 
terprise, shiftiness, or really energetic muscular capacity for 
work, to succeed in a new country, or to find their way to 
one; and if those who are qualified for such adventure were 
to go, England would have little but the refuse of her rural 
population left at home—scarcely fit for or trained to down- 
right and efficient toil, and demoralized by our abominable 
poor law. If ever emigration should become as general from 

Sngland as it is from Ireland before we have rectified many 
points of domestic administration, it will be an evil day for 

the old country.—Pall Mal Gazette. 
THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

Generally at such times (April 29), there is no rest for Ve- 
suvius until Etna breaks forth—the Sicilian Mount takes up 
the signal of eruption; and then, like a giant who is an- 
swered, the Italian craters go to sleep again. It may be even 


possible that the recent earthquake which laid half Antioch 
in rains was connected in some mysterious underground way 









with the present excited condition of the volcano, The na 
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ture and relations of these phenomena are not yet quite un- 
derstood. The opinion gains ground that the subterranean 
fires are separate lakes or reservoirs, as it were, of seething 
matter left from the cooling of the earth’s crust,and not con- 
nected of necessity with the internal molten mass which is 
still thought to occupy our planet’s centre. These reservoirs 
of fire become aroused by pent-up chemical action, or by the 
irruption of water, and a force is generated which must find 
vent, and which hurls forth the contents of the bubbling 
darkness in melted rock, flame, smoke, and ashes. That 
these Stygian lakes are often linked together by crevices or 
veins of fire is suspected, but not proved—the simultaneous 
activity of the “earth’s chimneys” may depend upon mag- 
netic or meteorological conditions. The real and most advis- 
able precautions against such an enemy as Vesuvius or Etna 
—which are always more or less in activity—is not to live 
near them.— Daily Telegraph. 

It is a curious fact that eruptions of Mount Vesuvius are 
generally followed or follow or take place simultaneously 
with political disturbance at home. In 1855 the resignation 
of the Aberdeen Ministry and the accession of Lord Pal- 
merston to power were followed almost immediately by a 
serious eruption of Vesuvius. In 1859 the resignation of 
Lord Derby and an eruption took place within a few days 
of each other. In 1861 the 7'rent affair occurred with America, 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell being released on December 28 
of that year, and Torre del Greco being destroyed by an 
eruption in the same month. Another eruption began on 
November 12, 1867, and on the 13th of the following month 
the Fenians attempted to blow up Clerkenwell Prison; the 
eruption continued to increase in intensity until Lord Derby 
resigned office in February, 1868, and Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry 
was formed, when it gradually subsided. If we turn to 
Etna, we find the same phenomenon. In 1830, the year in 
which the Grey administration was formed, Etna had a se- 
rious eruption. In 1832 the Reform Act was passed in June, 
and in November the town of Bronte was destroyed by an 
eruption. In September, 1852, when the Duke of Wellington 
died, there was a violent eruption of Etna. In 1865 an erup- 
tion began in February and: lasted until July; three months 
later, Lord Palmerston died and Lord Russell became Premier 
in his place. There is, as might perhaps be expected, less sym- 
pathy between Mount Hecla and our own domestic occur-: 
rences than is evinced by Etna and Vesuvius; but, never- 
theless, during the period of the railway mania and the Corn 
Law agitation of 1845, Hecla was in a very disturbed state ; 
indeed, it had @ most disagreeable eruption, which began in 
September, 1845, and lasted until April, 1846. Three new 
craters were formed, from which pillars of fire rose to the 
height of 14,000 feet. The lava formed several hills, pieces 
of pumice-stone and scoris of two cwt. were thrown to a dis- 
tance of a league and a half, and the ice and snow which had 
covered the mountain fer centuries melted into prodigious 
floods. All this boiling and bubbling continued until the 
following year, when the Corn Laws were repealed and He- 
cla became quiet again. Hecla on this occasion showed a 
tendency to interfere with us which it is to be hoped it will 
not display on future occasions ; for, not content with keep- 


gard him in something the same spirit as the Greeks regarded 
the Olympian deities. There is always much speculation as 
to who and what he is, and the general opinion is that he is 
some grand personage, whose pockets are lined with gold, 
and who has only to hold up his hand to make certain slaves 
—who for the nonce are invisible—obey. Wherever he goes, 
wondering eyes follow him, and people—industrious as they 
are—will even leave their occupations to look after him as he 
passes along. This curiosity is not limited either to age or 
sex. The patriarch and the belle of the village are equally 
guilty. He is met, on all hands, by men who touch their 
hats, and, in conciliatory tone, bid him good day, just as if 
they imagined he was lord of the manor, or heir to the throne 
of England. This behavior contrasted with that of some 
humble artisans of our towns, whose democratic tendencies 
are such that they have no hesitation in pushing you off the 
footpath, and, still less, in cursing you because you would 
“not get out of the road.” If the sojourner goes to church, 
he is no less an object of the closest attention. The parson 
gazes at him continually with an expression which seems to 
say “ Who are you, and what are you doing here? I have 
never seen you before.” The cleck follows suit; and, as for 
the congregation, they cannot fix their attention upon the 
prayer-book, but must persist in regarding him with open- 
mouthed wonder. 

But we hive not exhausted the pleasures of Arcadia. It is 
an easy matter to get into the middle-class society of Arcadia, 

and the hospitality of the Arcadians is something astonish- 
ing, particularly when compared with the mock civility and 
pinchbeck friendship of our large towns. You cannot visit 
them too often, and may try in vain to put them to any in- 
convenience. If you make yourself tolerably agreeable—and 

who could not make himself agreeable under such circum- 

stances ?—they openly avow that they like you, and that, 
therefore, they are always glad of your society. The sons 

are ready to do anything. If you like to shoot, so do they; 

if you like to hunt, so they do; if you prefer going sight-see- 

ing with their sisters, they will not raise the slightest objec- 
tions. They are the most accommodating fellows in existence. 

The sisters are equally complacent. You can, at compara- 
tively short notice, get up a spicy flirtation—if that is a thing 
in whith you take any delight, which it is to be hoped you 

do not—and get along swimmingly, triumphing over all 

rivals. The poor Arcadian youth who, before your appear- 

ance, was on the high road to success, has now not the ghost 
of a chance, and walks about a morose and gloomy hypo- 

chondriac, venting his ill-humor upon all with whom he 

comes incontact. But this does not affect you, so 7 peace 

of mind is not in the slightest degree disturbed. Indeed, 
you are elated at the fact that you are, after all, a very attrac- 

tive fellow, and feel somewhat chagrined that you have been 

so long in making the discovery. But Arcadia has one fault. 

The people are addicted to talking. If you take a walk down 

the principal streets, the intelligence is quickly conveyed 

through the whole place. Wherever you go is known to 

everybody else. The Arcadians are strict in their notions of 

propriety, and are, therefore, not slow in declaring that, if 





ing its own immediate neighborhood in a state of ferment by 
ejecting stones of an enormous size, it actually threw some 
ashes over the Orkney Islands. This must not happen again. 
Volcanoes will do well to remember that, owing to the col- 
lusion which exists between the dust contractors and our 
vestrymen, we cannot get the cinders removed from our own 
houses; they should therefore learn to locally self-govern 
themselves and not add to our troubles by throwing their re- 
fuse in our direction.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_——_———_—— 
VISITORS TO ARCADIA. 


There is nothing more calculated to develop one’s bump of 
self esteem than a visit to Arcadia. There are many Arca- 
dias scattered up and down England, and a railway carriage 
or steamboat will convey people thither with little incon- 
venience or loss of time. The consequence is that, when 
the period comes round for Nature to display her varied and 
manifold charms, many avail themselves of one of the means 








you are not going to marry one of the belles with whom you 
have been flirting, you ought to. 

And where is Arcadia? Well, it is not a fashionable 
watering-place, such as Scarborough, or Whitby, or Llan- 
dudno. Neither is it any district of popular resort. You 
must look for it in sequeatered nooks and corners, where the 
bulk of the people never think of going, and where the na- 
tives retain that natural simplicity and country vernacular 
which they have inherited from their fathers.—Liberal 
Review. 


——__>____—. 


DREAMING AND AWAKING. 


If I had lain thee low in the mould, 

With the sods on thy fair frank face, 

And prayed my prayer, and made my moan, 
And turned to my desolate hearth alone, 
To stare at thy vacant place : 








of locomotion referred to, and, for a time, the smoky town, | 
wherein they mostly dwell, misses and bemoans their ab- 
sence. But not for long. The town has claims upon the | 
wanderers which they cannot ignore, and they return. But | 
they come back not as they went. It is evident to the casual | 
observer that they have a much more exalted opinion of | 
themselves than they had previously, and they betray an exu- | 
berancy of spirit which is very refreshing to those on-lookers | 
whose knowledge of Arcadia is founded principally upon 
hearsay. It is, fortunately, permitted to many philosophers 
to follow these people of the town into those nooks and 
corners of our native land, where the sparrows are not black, 
nor the people well-dressed, and where the sun really shines, 
and the atmosphere is pure and bracing. To those philuso- 
phers the world is indebted for a very great deal of informa- 
tion, and we are enabled to form an opinion of Arcadia, 
which we could not do from the perverted and contradictory 
accounts given by reckless, pleasure-hunting travellers. The 
residents of Arcadia are hospitably inclined. They receive 
weary sojourners with open hand, and deal out to them with- 
out stint of the fatness of the land. The keepers of the 
modest little inns and country hotels really do not know how 
to charge. Even when they are flattering themselves that 
they are doing a remarkably good stroke of business, those 
whom, in their innocence, they imagine they are “ doing” 
are, in reality, struck with admiration and amazement st the 
moderaticn of their tariff. All this is very cheering to peo- 
ple whose purses are not, at any rate, too weighty. The Ar- 





cadians, too, are ready to do anytbing for one—for the very 
smallest consideration. They rarely think of growling, what- 
ever is offered them. They will trudge along for many 
weary miles to show the “sights” of the neighborhood, and 
you may rest in perfect dependence upon this fact—that 
anything worth showing they will show you; for, strange 
to say, these simple people, although they do not think much 
of Arcadia themselves, are- very jealous that other people 
should do so, But, even while showing these sights they 
never ruffle one’s vanity, for they speak depreciatingly of 
what they exhibit, and openly admit that it is in every way 
inferior to what might be seen in the “ mighty town.” “The 
would not pretend to show those who honor their Arcadia by 
a visit anything that they have not seen before, but only a 
few things that are very good in their way. The streets of 
the great city are, in their mind’s eye, paved with something 
like gold, and, in their humble opinion, no one can walk 
along them without meeting, at every turn, that which charms 
the eye and ravishes one’s whole nature. All this is caleu- 
lated to set the weary sojourner at perfect peace with himself 
and the world, and induce him to form no slight opinion of 
his own importance. More particularly so when there are 
signs, which to him are unmistakable, that the Arcadians re- 


Why I had mourned the long hours through, 
With a sorrow that would not die; 

Yet thinking, my lave and I at last, 

When the fret and the fever of life are past, 
May meet in our home on high. 


If I had seen thee turn away, 

From this passionate love of mine, 
To woo another, for troth and faith, 
To give another, for life and death, 
True hand and name of thine: 


Why TI had felt, though not for me, 

To win that noble heart, 

I may watch his steadfast course afar, 

I may joy in the light of my one proud star, 
As I sit in the shade apart. 


But to know our trust was baseless, 
To know our hope was vain, 
Ah, who that wakens from visioned bliss, 
To truth, cold, bitter, and hard as this, 
Would venture to dream again. 

—All the Year Round. 


_Uhlh Se 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


“Fat did ’e o’?” is not a question asked in any foreign 
language, being frequently heard in Aberdeenshire. Inter- 
preted, it means “ What died he of?’ The humorous ans- 
wer is often, “ Want of breath.” It assumes that if the pa- 
tient could only breathe, he would continue to live; breath, 
the inhalation of atmospheric air, being the sine qua non of 
vitality. Can it then be called a waste of time to bestow a 
few minutes on the atmosphere? For in it we may truly 
say, we live, move, and have our being. 

But air, simply considered as such, in spite of its marvel- 
lous properties, no more gives us an adequate idea of an at- 
mosphere than a brick does of « house, a hewn stone of a 





y | royal palace, or a marine aquarium of the German Ocean. 


Air supplies the mass, the material, the body, the framework 
of the atmosphere; but the atmosphere is full of matters, 
agencies, and forces, whose only connexion with air is that 
of being mixed up with and working in it. 


seas and rivers because they inhale a denser and a less elas 
tic fluid. 

We ourselves are only organised atmosphere, just as jelly- 
fish are organised water. We are walking omelettes-soufilees, 
stalking syllabubs, vivacious whipped-creams. We may bear 
to be called “ wind-bags” without offence. Take the tallest 
giant ; expel from his person all the air and water it contains, 
and you may put him into a very small compass and carry 
him about with you without great fatigue. Add to this, that 
the little solid matter we have in us is perpetually changing ; 
that we are actually resuscitated dead men, made of the dust 
of our gegen whether plant, animal, or human being 
(for all the atoms which form our organic tissues have al- 
ready served their turn in other organic tissues); that every 
molecule now incorporeted in our frame will soon return to 
the atmosphere and the earth, to form part, by-and-bye, of 
other frames; and verily the poét might say, “ We are such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” If, then, the material portion 
of our individual selves is so slight and fleeting, it demon- 
strates not merely the existence, but the preponderating in- 
fluence, of the immaterial portion—of our enduring and per- 
manent self-consciousness, our life-long memory, our intellect, 
our affections, our calculations and forecasts of future 
events. 

It sometimes occurs to our musing fancy to pity the fish 
which inhabit brooks and ponds, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the prison in which they are confined. The rivulet’s 
bed, its banks, and surface, constitute their cell, their den. 
Beyond it, they are fish out of water, physically unable to 
take their walks abroad. But the atmosphere is to us what 
the watercourse is to the fish, a most provoking barrier to 
unlimited excursions. It is a string tied to our leg, under 
pain of suffocation if we break our tether. It is a tourist’s 
circular railway ticket, permitting us to visit cities on plains 
and at certain altitudes above them, but excluding not merely 
such inviting places as the moon, but rendering the tops of 
the Himalayas and of the Andes accessible only by special 
trains and privileged visitors. What a nice book, with maps 
and colored illustrations, would be Six Months in the Moon! 
Whata handsome price “ the trade” would give for the -~ 
right. And the niggardly atmosphere, or the want of it, 
prevents our dging the work, supposing other obstacles_sur- 
mountable. 

Were even a tight-rope stretched to the moon, Blondin 
himself could not reach it with a failing atmosphere. We 
can conceive a new species of man with lungs contrived for 
the storage of air, in order to traverse airless spaces, as the 
camel takes in acargo of water to enable it to cross the desert ; 
but on reaching the moon, the want of an atmosphere would 
render that modification useless. As man cannot fly at pre- 
sent, he must be content with walking and riding; but we 
couid parden intellectual and literary birds for complaining 
that flying is too limited a faculty, as well as that breathing 
is too necessary a function ; because both confine their mi- 
grations and wanderings within the shallow limits of our 
atmosphere. 

To console us, we have some few small compensations. It 
is doubtful whether our sweethearts’ cheeks would be so 
rosy, and their eyes so es if living in a rarer medium, say 
the ether. Beautiful are Italian summer skies; nevertheless, 
we are thankful when the atmosphere holds over us the 
parasol of a passing gloud. Bright are British frosty morn- 
ings; still, on returniggg from our walk, we are glad that the 
atmosphere should have nourished the plants, which collected 
the carbon, which made the coal, which stores the sun- 
beams, which are given back from our grates when, the 
sun being absent, we light our fires. Our walk gives an 
appetite; we sit down to dine; which reminds us that, if 
there were no atmosphere, there would be no dinner. The 
chops and the steaks come from oxen and sheep, which 
feed on grass; which feeds, through its roots, on gravel, 
sand, and mould, made by the atmosphere, and, by its leaves, 
on rains, dews, and carbonic acid gas, brought by the atmos- 
phere. All bread, as well as all flesh, is grass, sprung from 
the same atmospheric origin. “ And fish?’ you ask. Fish 
cannot live in airless water. Put your aquarium under an 
air-pump, and try how long its tenants will survive. Besides, 
water, the so-called “element” of fish, is supplied by the 
showers which, without an atmosphere, would be impossible. 

Our earth is not the only heavenly body gifted with an 
atmosphere, although the instance of our nearest neighbor 
and follower, the moon, might make us suspect the contrary. 
Some of the little telescopic planets which have been found 
between Mars and Jupiter seem to have more than their 
share of this gaseous life-giving envelope, and to offeran even 
more comfortable residence than the earth to plants, beasts, 
birds, and biped beings who might ask us, “ Am [ not aman 
and a brother?” Juno possesses a largely developed atmos- 
phere. Ceres has one still more considerable, estimated at 
four hundred and eighty miles in depth. While Palias has 
an atmosphere so absurdly overgrown, as to make the planet 
itself look like a rushlight in a fog, or an owl in an ivy-bush. 
No planet in our system has anything like it. The thickness 
of every-day and ordinary atmospheres is only a trifling 
fraction of a planet’s radius; Pallas’s is some fifteen times as 
thick as her radius is long. It is an anomaly, a monstrosity 
in the solar system, being valued by Schroeter at six hundred 
and ninety miles deep. What a field for buttertlies, birds, 
and ballooners ! 

Besides their atmospheric resources, there is another con- 
venience which renders these little planets (with the excep- 
tion of Vesta) desirable homes for emigrants. The fall of 
heavy bodies on their surface (and on Pallas’s especially) is so 
orate and slow, that a man could easily jump from a height 
of sixty feet, with no severer shock on falling than if he 
jumped a yard on earth. Conceive the development thus 
attainable by the ballet. What capers might be cut before 
coming to the ground! Suicide by throwing oneself from 
the top of a monument would be simply an impossibility. 
The most careless nursemaids would get no scoldings when 
their dear little charges fell out of window. Philosophers 
say the Palladians are probably giants, and that animals as big 
as whales take their walks on dry ground. A sma!l world, 
however, it is for such portly inhabitants, its whole surface 
being something less than the tithe of that of the United 
Kingdom. It takes us three years to sail round our globe ; it 
woul take us ten days to sail round Pallas. Tourists must 
soon exhaust their world, and long to escape to something 
new. . 

It was paying Beelzebub too high a compliment to entitle 
him the Prince of Air. It is not in that domain that the 





The atmosphere is an aerial sea whose surface we are ut- 





terly unable to reach. We—men and beasts, insects and 
creeping things—are air-respiring fish, living in the very 
depths of the sea. The majority of birds are flying-fish, some 
of which soar to considerable heights without suffering from 
amedium so attenuated as to be the death of cats ané the de- 
struction of monkeys. Despise we not our fellow-fish of the 





worst mischief is brewed. Storms are only the spasms and 
efforts which accompany all work, however beneficent. 
Winds are the circulation, the pulse of the atmosphere, 
which sometimes, as in typhoons and hurricanes, beat and 
rush with feverish rapidity; but the whole terrestrial body 
corporate is thereby invigorated and kept alive. Truer 


princes of the air are men who have recently extorted its 
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secrets and sounded its depths, or heights, often at the peril|secure the game with long hooked sticks, and make heavy| A farmer told his story, He was going out to his corn crib 
of their lives. Such are our intrepid countryman, Glaisher, | bags wit hout expending powder or shot. ; | the other morning, when he saw a larg» rat, with bead erect, 
and Camille Flammarion, whose full, rich,and heavy volume| in the Middle Ages, the effects of this gas in cellars, mines, | carrying a full-sized ear of corn in his mouth, while at the 
now lies before us. Unlike the subject of which it treats, it| wells, and grottos, set people’s imaginations to work. Such |same time his tail was wrapped around another large ear, 
is a solid and substantial affair, a real standing dish, or piece| spots were guarded by dragons, demons, gnomes, genii, | which he was dragging behind him, 

de resistance, to cut and come again, consisting of eight hun- | keeping watch over hidden treasures, and inflicting death or | The question, ‘‘Does getting drunk ever advance one’s 
dred and twenty-four pages, fifteen chromolithographs, and | the presumptuous intruder by the mere glance of their terri-| happiness?” would seem to be put to rest by the Irishman 
two hundred and twenty-eight wood engravings, weighing | ble eyes. To what other cause could such deaths be attri-| who went courting when drunk. and was asked what pleasure 
five pounds avoirdupois in its simple cover, and costing | buted? For the sufferers invariably bore no wound, bruise, | he found in whisky: ‘*Oh, Biddy, it’s 


A Oagge . 4 . ( a trate intirely to see 
twenty francs, or three and fourpence a pound—which is no | discoloration, or other trace of violence. two of your purty faces, instead of one!” 











reason why it should not be worth its weight in gold. Those 
men, namely Glaisher and Flammarion, are truly princes of 
the air, with nothing whatever satanic about them. They 
have ridden on the storm, and soared above the thunder, 
desiring only to tell us what they know about our enveloping 
aerial ocean. 

How deep are we buried in air? The question has long 
been one of the vexed. Thirty miles, says Biot, is the 
minimum depth. At that distance from the earth’s surface, 
the atmosphere ought to be as rare as the vacuum in our 
air-pumps, which we know is only an approach tu a vacuum. 
Observation shows that there must be some sort of atmos- 
phere considerably higher, and the last new notion is that, on 
the top of the terrestrial atmosphere in which we live, there 
floats, like cream on milk, another much lighter and etherised 
atmosphere. In this region occur the phenomena—shooting 
stars, aurcre boreales, and the freaks of reflected and re- 
fracted light—which are still such puzzles, as seen from our 
lowly place of observation. 

The upper atmosphere should be stable; the lower one un 
stable and ceaselessly agitated. Its movements, caused by 
winds and tempests, would vary in height according to the 
seasons. In our own neighborhood the troubled portion over- 
lying the earth would be eight or ten_miies high in winter, 
and about twice as high in summer. The upper atmosphere 
would experience only a very slight and scarcely sensible 
disturbance, arising from the heaving of the denser aerial 
surface on which it rests. Into this calm stratum floating 
overhead, neither living creatures nor even clouds obtain 
access. 

We can readily conceive that, above our atmosphere of 
oxygen, azote, and watery vapor, there exists another exces- 
sively light atmosphere, perhaps a couple of hundred miles 
thick, composed of the very lightest gases, especially of hy- 
drogen. ‘This is rendered more probable by the composition 
of air, which diflers essentially from that of water. Water 
consists of two gases prema combined, and, when once 
combined, extremely difficult to separate ; whereas air is only 
a mixture of gases no more combined than oil, water, and 
quicksilver stirred together in a pot. Happily for us, winds 
and tempests keep stirring these elements; but where they 
can find a place of rest, they are perfectly at liberty to part 
company. 

here is the bottom of the atmosphere? Not the earth’s 
surface, for air penetrates earth’s porous substance, as well 
as everything upon it. We ourselves, it has been stated, are 
full of air. We are all of us prod frogs pufted up with wind, 
which helps us to resist the pressure of wind without. Air 
insinuates itself among the molecules of liquids, as well as 
through the interstices of rocks. Not merely plants and all 
organised creatures, but water itself admits the ingress of air. 
In some important cases, the ingredients of air thus infil- 
trated are slightly altered in quantity. Was it, for instance, 
by creative design, or by mere chance that in air absorbed 
by the teeming ocean, the proportion of oxygen is greater 
than in ordinary air, thus enabling the sea to sustain its in- 
creased myrieds Of living beings? 

The ocean is probably considerably older, as well as much 
more unchanging in its composition, than the atmosphere. 
We must seek for the latter’s origin in the period when the 
globe, still molten and liquid, began to be covered with a 
thin solid crust, giving off from its surface inconceivable 
quantities of gases and vapors, which fought, or shook hands 
together, after their kind. In the midst of this gigantic 
laboratory oxygen and hydrogen combined, and there was 
water. Air, at present principally a mixture of oxygen and 
azote, must have undergone considerable changes before ar- 
riving at its actual condition. We may fairly surmise that 
it once contained both more carbonic acid and more oxygen, 
the former being solidified as coal, timber, and vegetable 
tissue, the latter combined with metallic bases, as we now 


As to balloon and mountain ascents; halos, mock suns, 
celestial circles, spectres; clouds, their classification, forms 
and properties; monstrous hailstones, their formation and 
effects; showers of blood, earth, sulphur, fish, frogs, and 
crosses; gallegos, harmittans, Khamsins, tebbads; thunder 
and lightning, with diverse and sundry of ‘their acts and | 
deeds, besides countless other grand phenomena of aie 
are they not ably written at length in that voluminous book, 
Flammarion’s Atmosphere ?—AU the Year Round. | 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Richard Baxter. 

47,000 persuns die annually in England of consumption. 

An ‘‘old boy” of Marlborough School, England, was arrested 
for thieving from other ‘‘ old boys” while on a visit to them at 
Oxford. 

Tichborne bonds are again looking up. 

The wife of the anonymous French count, recently murdered 
by ker distinguished husband in the Quartier Latin of Paris, 
is dead. 

It is reported that the great composer Verdi's health is so 
feeble that he will probably pass a year or two on the banks of 
the Nile. 

The *‘ Derby” is run May 29th. 


Rochefort’s sentence is not commuted. The ex-editor of the 
Lanterne leaves shortly for New Caledonia. 


Queen Victoria has appointed the Countess of Mayo to be 
Honorary Lady of the Bedchamber to her Majesty, 

The idea of an underground railway for Paris is taken into 
consideration, and the Municipal Council propose a commis- 
sion to Londun to report. 

The Ancient Order of Foresters have increased their num- 
bers in England by 19,581 during the past year. The members 
now number more than half a million, having funds invested 
to the extent of £1,527,939, as a provision against sickness and 
death. 

Substantial progress is made towards the accomplishment 
of the scheme of amalgamating into one powerful organization 
all the submarine telegraph companies between Great Britain 
and its Eastern dependencies. 

Cincinnati is said to be the most densely populated city of 
the United States, having 36,000 people to the square mile, 
while New York has but 23,000, 

At the opening of the military school at Metz, of 120 students 
not one was of Alsatian or Lorraine origin, 

According to the last Russian advices the great Bishop 
Strossmayer of Agram, is called on to promulgate the dogma 
of infallibility under pain of excommunication. 

The greatest activity prevails along nearly the entire line of 
the Canada Southern Railway, and the work of preparing the 
road-bed is progressing very rapidly. 

The Rev. Mr. H— had a large family of unruly boys, 
and one of them did something very wrong, but as none of 
them would confess it, he declared he would whip them all, 
and then he would be sure to punish the real culprit. Lispiug 
Jimmy, the youngest, retired to a corner and grumbled. 
** What is that you say?” asked his father. ‘I thaid,” whim- 
pered Jimmy, ‘that that’th jutht the way old Herod did. He 
killed all the children, tho that he would be thure to kill 
Jethuth.” 

A cook advertises for a situation, and adds, ‘‘ No objection 
to dressing children.” Horrible! 








see it producing rust in iron. 

Of the ingredients still existing in the atmosphere, carbonic 
acid is perhaps the most curious. Oxygen and azote are both 
permanent gases ; that is, they successfully defy us to make 
them anything else but gases. But under great pressure, as- 
sisted by a very low temperature, carbonic acid can be lique- 
fied, and even solidified. It then looks like light and very 
compressible snow, so intensely cold as to burn the skin by 
its contact. The quantity in which it exists in the air (asa 
general rule exceedingly slight) varies according to times and 
places. In minimum doses, it does no harm, and is even said 
to have a calming effect; but in larger proportions it is in- 
jurious, and, if increased, causes death by suflocation. 

In voleanic regions, springs and wells of carbonic acid gas 
are not unfrequent, forming part of the geological forma- 
tion, like the springs and wells of petroleum in certain dis- 
tricts of North America. The Dogs’ Grotto, near Naples, 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for evil. It displays the fact 
that carbonic acid gas is so much heavier than air, that it 
lies on the ground like a pool of water. The gas flows out 
over the thieshold of the dvor, and runs like a brook down 
the path leading up to the grotto. In calm weather, a lighted 
candle plunged into the stream near its point of exit, is im- 
mediately extinguished. 

_ While M. Boussingault was exploring, in 1831, the equato- 
rial craters of South America, he was taken to a spot where 
animals cannot remain with impunity, namely, Tunguravilla, 
at a short distance | from the volcano Tungurua. “Our 
horses,” he says in his narrative, “ gave us unmistakable no- 
tice that we were approaching it, by re‘using to obey the 
spur, and jerking their heads in a way most unpleasant to the 
rider. The earth was strewn with dead birds; one of them, 
a magnificent cock-of-the-woods (?), was eagerly picked up 
by our guides. Amongst the victims were several reptiles 
and a multitude of butterflies. The sport was abundant and 
the game not too high. An old Indian, Quichua, who ac- 
companied us, said that when you want to sleep long and 
any. you ought to make your bed on the Tungura- 
Villa.’ 

Nearer home, two springs of carbonic acid are so abundant 


Aigueperse, in Auvergne. The gas rises from slight hollows 
in the ground, around whose brink vegetation is luxuriant, in 
which insects and small animals run to cover and are sufto- 
cated. Their bodies attract birds, which perish in like man- 
ner. Then come the shepherds, who, aware of the danger, 





A young man who keeps a collections of locks of hair of his 
lady friends calls them his ‘* hair-breadth escapes.” 


The most -gallant man ever heard of is one who refrained 
from kicking a dog that had bitten him, because it was a 
female dog. ‘‘if it wasn’t for your sex,” said, he, ‘‘I'd kick 
your head off!” 

A Bay City man paid heavy express charges on a box, 
labelled ‘‘An Australian mocking bird—handle with care,” 
and found it to contain, as he profanely remarked, ‘‘only an 
old turkey gobbler.” 

An Irish hangman, upon asking a criminal about to be 
executed for the customary bequest, and receiving it, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Long life to your honor!” and at the same moment 
let the drop fall. 

“Well, Judge,” said a friend to the President of a Paris 
Court, ‘‘did you condemn many to death at your Session to- 
day?” ‘Three, and I don’t hesitate to say that two of them 
deserved it.” 

In a French Court, as a witness was about to give his testi- 
mony, the advocate remarked, ‘*I wish to remark to the Court 
that this witness is entitled to entire confidence, as he has not 
had time to consult his lawyer.” 


Josh Billings says there seems to be four styles of :nind: 
First, them who knows it’s so; second, them who knows it 
ain't so; third, them who split the difference and guess at it ; 
fourth, them who don’t care which way it is. 


A clergyman, questioning a little boy, said, ‘‘ When your 
father and mother forsake you, Johnny, do you know who will 
take you up?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” said he. ‘And who?” said the 
friend. ‘‘ The police,” was the reply. 


Lord Eldon once lent two large volumes of precedents to a 
legal friend, and could not recollect to whom. In allusion to 
such borrowers he observed that, ‘‘ though backward in ac- 
counting, they seemed to be practised in book-keeping.” 


“You don’t do work enough to earn your salary,” said the 











ead of a certain governmental department to one of his 


S J clerks. ‘‘ Work!” exclaimed dandy: ‘‘ I worked hard enough 
as to give rise to accidents in the open fields. One is on the | to get here. 


banks of Lake Laacher, by the Rkine, the other not far from | here?” 


Surely you don’t expect me to work now I am 


A prosecutrix in a criminal case at the Suffolk Assizes 
resorted to the expression, ‘‘I said to myself,” so frequently 
as to excite some merriment. ‘‘ Mrs. Taylor,” said the Chief 
Baron, ‘* you must not tell us what you saidto yourself, unless 
the prisoner,was by!” 


|for there’s ower mony women in the world.”—** Hech, mon,” 


|yer?” said an importunate beggar, looking in at a counting. 
The people of Kidderminster, England, will erect a statue to| house. ‘‘No, my man,” said the merchant, ‘‘I don’t kee 
peop g y p 







































































































Art received rather an awkward criticism from a young coun- 
try bumpkin who recently met a sculptor in a social circle, 
and addressed him thus: ** Er—er—so you are the man—er— 
that make—er—mud heads.” And this was the artist's reply ; 
‘*Er—er, not all of ’em—I didn’t make yours, for instance.” 

A Scotch nurse was out with a baby in her master’s garden, 
and the gardener enquired, ‘‘ Is’t a laddie or a lassie?” ‘A 
laddie,” said the maid. ‘* Weel,” says he, ‘I'm glad o’ that, 


says Jess, ‘*din ye no ken there’s ay maist sown o' the best 
crap ?” 


‘* Yer haven’t got such a thing as a pair of old tronsers, have 


my wardrobe in my office.” ‘* Where do you live?” rejoined 
the tramp ; ‘‘ give us yer address, and I'll call in the morning 
for the old pair you've got on.” 

When Handell once undertook, in a crowded church, to play 
the dismissal on a very fine organ there, the whole congrega- 
tion became so entranced with delight that not an individual 
could stir, till at length the usual organist came impatiently 
forward and took his seat, saying, in atone of acknowledged 
superiority, ‘‘ You cannot dismiss a congregation. See how 
soon I can disperse them !” 

An ignorant lecturer explained the passage of the Red Sea 
by sayizg that: the Israelites crossed on the ice. ‘‘ There is 
no ice under the equator?” exclaimed an auditor. ‘Ladies 
and gentleman,” retorted the lecturer, ‘‘the event to which 
I refer happened th ds of years before there were any 
geographers in the world, and consequently before there was 
any equator. I think, my friends, that I have answered the 
gentleman completely.” 

When Rowland Hill was paying his first visit to Scotland, 
he was carefully warned that his loose and random style of 
talking would not do among the hard-headed natives of that 
country, and that he must try to be a little more connected, 
Accordingly when he first stood in a Scotch pulpit, he said he 
would obey the warning, and be very logical and very con- 
nected indeed. Having announced his text, he said, ‘ First, 
I shall come up to the text; secondly, I shall go round about 
the text; thirdly, I shall go right through the text; and, 
fourthly, I shall go quite away from the text.” If the story- 
teller be veracious, the preacher was most at home under the 
last head. 


Carbolic acid is recommended by the ‘Journal of Applied 
Chemistry” as an ingredient in the paste used in papering 
rooms, for it will prevent the annoyance of insects and the 
sour smells frequently experienced. 

A girl in England who was about to be married, preferred to 
steal something, and be sent to jail. 

A fond wife encourages her husband when he comes home 
early in the morning, by calling him “ the latest thing out.” 

Archbishop Manning, of London, has forbidden the employ- 
ment of female vocalists in Roman Catholic churches under 
his jurisdiction after September next, 

The latest economic experiment in England is a Railway 
Savings Bank. ‘The company brings the bank to the deposi- 
tors, saving them the trouble of going to the bank, in this way 
collecting the small savings of their workmen when they are 
paid off, encouraging and enabling them to be provident with- 
out excuse for not becoming so. Great success is said to have 
attended the plan from the start. 

A commissioner of deeds in a neighboring city was some- 
what nonplussed the other day. He asked a woman, whose 
acknowledgment of a deed he was taking: ‘‘Do you execute 
this deod withont any fear or compulsion of your husband ?” 
‘Fear of my husband!” exclaimed the irate lady. ‘* He— 
compel—me! You're a fool!” And she swept indignantly 
from the office. 





Out of the Question—Mrs. Britannia: What's this gossip 
about your giving warning, Ewart?—Chief Butler: I—I— 
really, my lady—well, there's a party from Brighton as Mrs. 
Britannia: Don't tell me! You'll not leave the service—with 
«a character—till Mr. Jonathan’s bill is settled, mind that! 

The Voice of Experience- George (aged 10): O, | do love 
Hampstead heath so! Ij r it to Switzerland, really!— 
Mabel: Why, George, you've never been to Switzerland!— 
George: No; but I’ve seen it on the map, and I don’t like 
the look of it at all. 

Considerate—First Private: Be you a marksman this year? 
—Second ditto: No, I bain’t. Idon’t want to deprive this 
‘ere Liberal Economical Gover'ment of a penny a-day. 

A Benediction !—Irish Beggar-woman (to our friend, Dr. 
O'Gorman, whose nose is of the shortest): Won't ye give me 
a copper, Docther dear? Thry, now, if ye haven’t wan penny 
convanient ?—and may the blissed saints incrase ye!—Dr. 
O Gorman: Stand aside, my good woman, I’ve nothing for 
you.—Beggar-woman ; O, thin, the Lard preserve yer eyesight, 
for the devil a nose ye have to mount the “specs” upon !— 
Punch. 

Much Ado about Nothing—It is the boast of electricians 
that messages may now be forwarded at a rate of speed that 
will outstrip Time. Surely nothing can be easier than to pass 
the time o’ day ? 

National and Rational—First Villager: Were you ever at 
school, George: Yes, don’t ye know I went to the rational 
school, stupid ?—First Villager: Aye! and I know you left 
the ‘rational’ school, stupid / 

The Pride of Place—Mistress: Want to go at the end of a 
month! Why, what is the matter? Cook: Well, mum, master 
brought ‘ome a tin o’ turtle soup yesterday, and I couldn't 
stop in a place where I’m expected to send up tinned wittles! 

‘rue to the Letter—Well-chosen words may tend to advance 
the lover's suit, but we can tell him what will prove of far 
more service to him—well-chosen letters, and those letters 
should be £ 8. d.—/un. 

ee 





Facrs ror tHe Lapres.—Louisa Kelley, Ackworth, Ga., 
has, with the general use of a Wheeler and Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Sewing Machine, for three years supported a family of 
four adults and two children, built and paid for a house, and 
has $100 cash on hand. See the pew Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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/ The English Parliament bas edjourned for the usual Whit-|and Bristol presided, as usual. 


——————— _ ——— 


at the time, told the children to sing ‘* Goosey, goosey, gander, ’ 
and whether the inspector thought it was a cut at him or not, 
he never went again. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers concluded their 
nineteenth session on the 19th ult. The Bishop of Gloucester 
The other members of the 


suntide holiday. The House of Lords will reassemble on the | company present were the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of 


31st inst., and the House of Commons on the 27th inst. 


Beatrice and Prince Leopold, went to Camden House, Chisel- 
hurst, and visited the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugenie. 


Prince Arthur was in the chair on the 1%th uit. at the annual 


dinner of St. John’s Foundation Schyol for Sons of Poor! 


Clergy, held at Willis’s Rooms. 


I The Empress Augusta, of Germany, left England, on Tues- 
day the 14th, on her return to Berlin. 
Resolutions have been passed at a special meeting of the 
Ballot Society, expressing satisfaction at the determination of 
the Government to maintain the secrecy of the vote, and 
\ urging continued vigilance in defence of that precaution. 
| The total receipts into the national exchequer from the Ist 
to the 20th of April were £4,309,957, and the expenditure 
° £6,929,821. During the corresponding period of last year the 
' revenue and expenditura were respectively £3,627,954 and 
m £6,563,248, ‘The balance in the Bank of England on Saturday 
; the 20th was £5,262,937. 

It is rumored that Mr. Gladstone will not offer himself for 
re-election at Greenwich, but will put up for the city of 
Cheater. 

The amount of cash received from depositors in the Post- 
office Savings’ bank from the Ist January to the 3ist of 
December, 1871, amounted to £6,664,628 12s, 9d., whilst 
the repayment of cash during the same period was £5,095,- 
437 7s. 7d. 

At the examination in arts of the Society of Apothecaries on 
April 26th, two ladies, Miss Alice Rowland and Mrs, Hen 
Lawson, passed, and were admitted. There were 50 candi- 
dates, of whom 27 were successful. 


Active preparations are being made at Greenwich for 
if fitting the hospital as a naval college. The last of the 
} pensioners have just left. 


Lord John Hay is going to try an experiment which the 
Army and Navy Gazette; observes will not certainly be in 
} corpore vili. The gallant officer is to go on board the Glatton 
to ascertain what effect will be produced upon her by the guns 

of the Hotspur. 

The Atlantic cable companies are taking a atep in the right 
direction. Pending a general reduction in the tariffs a one- 
word tariff will be introduced, thus allowing the sending of 
three words. The charge for each word is to be 4s, 

The Atalanta crew practice on the Thames every day that 
the weather is favorable. The betting on the approaching 
i race between the Atalantas and the London crew is now two to 
! one in favor of the latter. 

1 


| In the House of Commons on the ist of May, the whole 
i sitting was ied with a di ion of the Women’s Disabili- 
i ties Removal bill. The second reading was moved by Mr. 
u Jacob Bright, who d ded the fi hise for his clients in 
i order to put into their hands an instrument for the removal of 
ae their disqualifications. 


: The London International Exhibition of 1872 was opened on 

. April 27th, by the Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by the 

uis and Marchioness of Lorne, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

' ft was called a ‘‘reception.” ‘The crush was very t, 

, crowd pressing the Royal party and crowding round them to 

such an extent that it was with the very greatest difficulty way 
was made for them to pass along the galleries, 

j It is rumored that a fresh scheme of English National Opera 
is to be essayed in London next Winter, and that a celebrated 
chef dorchestre has been offered the post of conductor. 

‘The aznual meeting of the British Society for the Liberation 

of Religion from State Patronage and Control was held on 

May 1, in Mr. Spurgeon’s great chapel, the Tabernacle, at 

Newington, London, upward of 4,000 people being preset. 

Resolutions, pledgin the meeting to continued agitation in 

favor of the disestablishment and disendowment of the Eng- 

: lish Church, were carried unanimously. Continued reference 

; was made during the meeting to the present position of the 

education question in England, and a strong determination 

expressed to leave no stone unturned to obtain purely secular 
instruction in State schools, 

The Kev. B. Kidd, of Macclesfield, is shocked because the 
Queen travels on Sunday. Having pointed out to his congre- 
gation the ‘‘sinfulness” of Sunday travelling, he added that 
the Queen might have selected some other day than the 
Sabbath on which to return to England, and then “prayed 
fervently” that ‘‘He who governs the universe might forgive 
her who governed Britain for this sinful act.” 

The suivide of Mr, Mitchell, the sculptor, was investigated 
at an inquest held by Dr. Lankester on the 19th ult. It 
appeared that Mr. Mitchell had been much affected by the loss 
of his wife last July, and had been much worried about the 
completion of three colossal figures he had undertaken to 
execute for the Dublin Exhibition. The jury rendered a 








inflicted by himself with a graving tool, and afterwards throw- 
ing himself from the window of the fourth story of bis house, 
being at the time in an unsound state of mind, 

One of those sprightly gentlemen who indulge in the pleas- 
ing.cnd dignified tof wr 
an 


r 
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just been taught a lesson which be will not readily forget. 
chant, in Windsor; and, recently, he was charged before Mr. 


fittings of a first-class carriage on the London 
tern Railway. There could be no doubt about Mr, Ayres’ 
guilt, and Mr, Ingham sentenced him to two months’ impris- 
onment, without the opuon of a fine. This, of course, was 


very disagreeable to Ayres, and must have struck terror into 
the very heart of Snobdom. An appeal was made to Quarter | Stern 


ions to have the sentence quashed, but without effect. 


inspection. One of her Majesty's inspect 





tell the boys to put you into the pond.” 


school inspector who went to his school asked 
whether the children sang; and Mrs. Denison, w! 








hing off door knockers . 
tearing up the cushions of first-class railway carriages, bag | ®¥thorities to issue some sort of popular manual, and take 


The person alluded to is Mr. John Philip Ayres, a wine mer- 


said to the inspector, ‘I love you very much; you are a very 
nice man; but as sure as possible if ever Bop come here 'il | Academy of Music. 

e gentleman did 
not go, and was a very wise man for not going. ‘The next] Rufford Abbey Stud 


icularly 


St. Andrew’s, the Dean of Rochester, the Dean of Westminster, 


On the 20th ult. the Queen, accompanied by Princess | Canon Bidkealey, aoe eae eae ofa thd Menten 


Westcott, Archdeacon Bickersteth, Archdeacon the 

of the Temple, Professor Eadie, Professor Milligan, Professor 
Newtb, Dr. Angus, Dr. Scrivener, Dr. Brown, Mr. Hort, and 
Mr. Humphry. The first and provisional revision of the 
Gospels bas now reached the eighteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Luke. 

The London Standard says :—We are informed that along 
list of names of officers in the Indian army, who, being un- 
employed, are compelled to retire, arrived in this country a 
short time ago. It has since been sent back to India, as it 
appeared to the Ind‘a Office that too many names were in- 
cluded in the list. Be the list, however, large or small, equally 
are the covenant of the East India Company and the parlia- 
mentary guarantee of vested interests set at naught by com- 
pelling any officer of the Indian army to retire, save at the 
recommendation of a ical board, 

At the Mansion House on the 20th ult., Clarence Herbert 
Tod-Neal, thirty-three, described as a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was charged before Mr, Alderman Besley with 
forgery, on his own confession, About three o'clock in the 
morning the Tape went to the police-station in Seething- 
lane, and said he wished to give himself up for having forged 
his father’s name to a bond for £100, secaring that sum to the 
Reliance Mutual Life Assurance ——. 6 stated that he 
was going to have his revenge ; that his father was a clergy- 
man at Newmarket, and he himeelf resided at New Brighton ; 
that he had taken laudanum once, and that he had intended to 








Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of the junior member for Brighton, 
resided at a meeting held on the 20th ult. at Victoria Hall, 
ayswater, to urge the claims of women to the suffrage. 

Having pointed out the various unjust Jaws from which women 
were at the present time suffering, Mrs. Fawcett argued that 
they had even a still greater grievance to complain of in the 
unjust administration of laws which in themselves were not 
unjust. ; 

From the ist to the 27th April the Exchequer receipts 
amounted te £5,917,660, a considerable increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. The expenditure has 
been £7,583,187. The balance in the Bank ef England on 
Saturday the 27th was £6,142,317. 





The Midland Railway Company of Ireland have set the 
example in Ireland of conveying third-class passengers by alt 
trains on their line. 

The Irish members of the English House of Commons in 
favor of Home Rule have decided to postpone Parliamentary 
action on the question for a year. For the present, they con- 
tent themselves with dining together once a week during the 
session, in order to talk over their prospects, and to attempt 
to make converts of their visitors over the wine. 





THE CONTINENT. 


M. Gambetta, replying to an address from a deputation of 
Alsatians, said France must not speak of revenge. He advised 
them to adopt patience and tenacity as the watchwords for the 
future. True to a policy of which these are the key-notes, 
France would obtain satisfaction without resorting tu the 
sword. 

Subscriptions to the amount of 300,000 francs have been 
raised for the sufferers by the eruption of Vesuvius.—The 
Constitutionnel says three more departments will soon be 





commit suicide that night on London Bridge. A razor was 
found upon him, but no money. Evidence not being forth- 
coming as to the forgery of bond, the prisoner was re- 
manded for a week. 


Twenty-one parents were summoned on the 23d before the 
county magistrates at Jarrow, near South Shields, by the 
Jarrow School Board for neglecting to send their children to 
school, The Board stated their intention of compelling all 
offending parents to send their children to school. The magis- 
trates imposed penalties varying from 5s, to 2s, 6d. 

A young man named George ‘Thomson, described as the son 
of a gentleman who once held the position of clerk in the 
House of Lords, was on the 24th sentenced at Glasgow Circuit 
Court of Judiciary to seven years’ penal servitude for forgery. 
The Duke of Argyll has been giving expression to his views 
on the subject of education in Scotland, in a letter addressed 
to a friend in Inverness-shire. The Duke says that, however 
needless it may appear with reference to the practice long 
established in land, a time-table conscience clause is not 
only a parliamentary necessity, but it is a just and reasonable 
part of any system which compels attendance at schools where 
there is religious teaching. The alternatives would seem to be 
either to give up compulsion, or to prohibit religious teaching 
altogether in all public schools. And this last is the alterna- 
tive to which things are tending (although it may do violence 
to conscience as much as any other), unless those who dread 
and who oppose it cease to squabble among themselves, and 
cease to be pertinacious against reasonable concessions. The 
Duke believes that the banishing of religious teaching from 
public schools is a course opposed to the feelings and the 


ah inions of the great body of the people. If it is ever brought 


ut, it will be the effect of mere “ drift,” and not of reason 
or of intelligent conviction. 

On Tuesday the 23d ult. a deputation, composed of mem- 
bers of various religious bodies—Church of England, Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan, Independents, and Baptists—had an inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone to express their alarm at Sir Colman 
O'Loghlen’s proposition by his Religious Disabilities Bill to 
open to Roman Catholics the offices of Lord Chancellor of 
England and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to relax the law as 
to gifts to pious uses in mortmain, and to repeal the clauses of 
the Emancipation Act against the Jesuits. Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., said that a strong feeling of uneasiness all 
religious denominations at the growing demands put forward 
by the Ultramontane party. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said 
that no pledge bad been given by the Government with respect 
to the bill, which was introduced by a private member, and 
for which the Government was not responsible, and he promised 
full consideration of the arguments and facts laid before him. 

A deputation consisting of Lord Lichtield, Mr. Andrew 
Johnstgn, M.P., General Kavanagh, Rev. Mr. Simpson, and 
other gentlemen, had an interview with Mr. Monsell on the 
23d ult. to ark him to allow deposits of less than one shilling 
to be made in the Post Office Savings Banks, and to give the 
working classes greater facilities of access to those savin 
banks. They also suggested that a manual should be pu 
lished by the Post Office, setting forth very clearly the objects 
and scope of the Government and provident institutions now 
in existence, Mr. Monsell said, with regard to the first point, 
when the Post Office Savings Bank was first contemplated, it 
was the opinion of those who inquired into the matter that 
one shilling was the lowest sum that could be pted to 


ev by the Germans.—Marshal Bazaine was placed 
under arrest on Tuesday. His trial before the Special Court 
Martial! will begin in a few days. 

The French Government has not yet abandoned the idea 
of taxing raw materials, the Minister of Finance having in- 
formed the Budget Committee that he is convinced that this 
is the only means of raising the $28,000,000 necessary to bal- 
ange the budget. 

Marshal Bazaine has just published a book entitled ‘‘ L’Armee 
du Rbin.” It consists principally of d ts and dispatches, 
but in some considerations generales, which serve as preface, 
he discusses tne tactics followed by France at the opening of 
the war, and unequivocally condemns them. At first, France 
should have stood on the defensive, intrenching herself in the 
Vosges, by means of which she would have repulsed the ene- 
my’s first onslaught, and would have had time to organise 
fresh armies. This done, and the prestige of their opponents 
weakened, the French might have taken the offensive. He 
goes on to complain of the infantry, the morale and physique 
of which, according to the Marghal, was most deplorable dur- 
ing the last 20 years. Nothing is said about the capitulation 
of Metz, it being only alluded to indirectly. 

The Abbe Jungua, who recently quarreled with the Arch- 
bishop of Paris on the doctrine of Infallibility, lectured at 
Brussels on April 28, against the Church of Rome. There 
was a large and respectable attendance, and the Abbe was 
listened to with great attention. Other lectures will follow. 


The Bavarian Diet was closed, on April 29, at Munich, by 
Prince Luitpold. In the speech from the throne he enume- 
rated the resolutions and proposals adopted by the Diet and 
approved by the Government. He dwelt upon the realisation 
of the idea of an identical penal code for the whole of Ger- 
many, which had been effected by the introduction of the 
Imperial Code into Bavaria. He trusted that the new Parlia- 
mentary regulations would accelerate the performance of pub- 
lic business by the Diet. 





The Carlists continue to give in their submissions to the 
officers of the Government. 

Fifteen thousand Government troops are now concentrated 
in the Department of Biscay. Opposed to them are seven 
thousand Cerlists, who adopt a Fabian policy. Ugarte, Elio, 
Rada, and several other Carlist leaders who escaped into 
France, have been arrested and interned by the French au- 
thorities. 

The |Government officially announces that the Carlists, in 
large numbers, are surrendering to the loyal forces, and tiat 
the insurrection is over. Dispatches from the frontier towns 
of Navarre report that remuants of Carlist bands are flying 
from Spain into France. 

The annual budget has been made public. The expendi- 
tures of the past fiscal year were 662,000,000 pesetas, and the 
receipts 548,000,000. The budget proposes to levy a tax of 10 
per cent. on railway fares. The tax on the interest of the in- 
ternal debt is retained. Legacies are also taxed, and the tax 
on landed property is increased ten percent. The budget 
for the maintenance of the clergy is continued substantially 
without change. 


The Swiss election was held May 12 to ratify the revised 
Constitution, which abolishes capital punishment and im- 





verdict that the deceased died from wounds in the heart| make the institution self-supporting, and the result showed 


that was a sound view of the matter. As to opening the banks 
botween the hours of six and nine in the evening, he thought 
there would be some difficulty about that, but he would make 
inquiries, and see whether it was practicable,’though he was 
afraid it was not. It was the intention of the Post Office 


steps to circulate it throughout the country. 


The presentation to Sir Sterndale Bennett of a list of the 
subscribers to the fund for cstablishing a scholarship and prize 


Ingham, at the Wandsworth Police Court, with damaging the|in connection with the Royal Academy of Music as a testi- 
and Northwes- | monial to the eminent professor, attracted a large assembly at 


St. James’s Hall, on the 19th ult. Some selections from Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's works having been given by the orchestra of 
the Philharmonic Society and Mr. Henry Leslie's choir, the 
Attorney-General, who was in the chair, presented to Sir 
e the roll of parchment, which he counselled him to 
keep and treasure as a token of admiration for a man of genius 


Archdeacon Denison, at a visitation lunch a few days since, —of respect and honor for a great artist d of affectionate 
referred to his well-known repugnance to Government school 


proposed to come | 
to his (the archdeacon’s) schools twenty-five years ago. He = — Saute cmate tar aakain of the "Reval| 


regard for an excellent and honorable man. Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, who was enthusiastically received, briefly expressed 


The celebrated mare Achievement died on the 10th ult. at 


A whale, 15} feet | 














pr t for debt, and excludes the Jesuits from Swiss 
territery. The popular vote was 239,140 Yeas and 223,023 
Nays; but as 13 out of 22 cantons vote against the new Con- 
stitution, it fails of ratification, a majority of the cantons be- 
ing required. The Catholic cantons all voted against it. 


A correspondent of the London Daily News, in describing a 
visit made to Vesuvius on the 27th of April, says: ‘‘The 
scene was indescribably terrible and grand. The mountain 

d to be literally on fire. A stream of lava six meters in 
height was rapidly descending towards La Cercola and threat- 
ening Porticelli. All the houses were abandoned, though in 
reality they were not much injured. The detonations from 
Vesuvius were frightfal. So heavy was the fall of cinders 
that the sky seemed hidden by them, and they fell everywhere 
like rain. ‘The plantations were covered with them, and peo- 
ple were walking with umbrellas to protect themselves from 
the down-pour. The terror of the people was intense. Women 
were to be seen going about in procession, praying St. Jana- 
rius to have mercy on them, The streets of Porticelli were 
crowded with peasants hurrying away. Others encamped in 
the fields, in fear of the earthquake. During the night the 
eruption assumed terrible p ions. The lava reached San 
Sebastiano, and destroyed part of it, and Torre del Greco was 
threatened. 








, has just been caught in the nets of 
came up| the yawls prosecuting the salmon fishing off Anstruther. 


The¥ Eastern Budget has reason to believe that the dispute 
| between Turkey and Servia about the frontier, fortresses is 
likely to be settled soon, and that the Ottoman Government 
| has already withdrawn its troops from the Servian frontier, 
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Germany is comparatively severe. In the|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
financial depression which prevails at Berlin, | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
and the inactivity of the Parls Bourse, we see 
the only drawbacks to our own position. We 
anticipate a speedy recovery to confidence 
in both Germany and France, and the wisest 
policy for operators in this market is to U.S. Obligations. 
purchase at the present prices. At all events, pre 

the only reasonable view to take of the pios- Lf amg hon. 

pect of affairs is one of confidence. U. 


Gold fhas taken the back track, influenced 
by the prospect of a satisfactory solution of 
the complications growing out of the Treaty 
of Washington. The premium, after falling 
to 11344, rallied again to 113°4 and 114, how- 
ever, and from the assumed heavy trade 
balance against the country, and the compara- 
tively dull condition of the export trade, the 
impression in financial circles seems to be 
that the market is likely to rule pretty firm 
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during the next sixty or ninety days. There 116% 
MARX « CO are 3 many eoutinaanphee. however, that it| Tux Lonpon Money Market.—The Bank v. 8. 113% 
i iis is utterly impossible to give a reliable fore-| return shows that without any foreign de-| [> 5° Ge, 5-808, ‘65 coun eli 
14 WALL ST. cast of the market. Much will depend upon | mand for gold, and indeed in the face of | [7 8. 6s, 5-208, '67 coup 11636 
the condition of the European finances. The | distinct flow of that metal to us from abroad, | U. & by ee coup... i 11635 

activity »f the English money market, if sus- — nis 5. caepaiamearne wast om 


in| U. 
BARTON & ALLEN, there has taken place an adverse change in 
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JAY COOKE & CO,, 





» ; ran} 9 i . » i do coupon 0 a 

 Loxpon. |Upon unemployed British capital, and the | Was going on, and caused a strong reaction to Se eu cenal oan 1808 i 
a ee. 6 ” ae Cees, Seen large number of new enterprises put forward, | set in, but this week there is a reduction in andaen 5s. — Fe ee a 
HENRY CLEWS &«& CO., it is feared, will not only le sen the invest-| our strength of 2 per cent. as compared with jg emer 


32 WALL STREET. 





tained, inay have some effgct in this country 
The great activity of trade, together with the 
rise in prices throughout the United King- 
dom, is beginning to make an impression 


ments of foreign capital on this side of the 
Atlantic, but may draw hence a good deal 
of capital already temporarily invested here. 


the tendency of the Money market. The 
successive advance in the rate from 3 per 
cent. to 3g and 4 on the first and second 
week in April checked the exhaustion which 


last week. This has been brought about 
entirely by local circumstances. In the first 


State Bonds. 


New York Regd Bounty Loan..... 












place, + Bank has received £168,000 in gold hiss & BOW ing 
3 MORRIS & CO., |These apprehensions, it is quite likely, are|from the import market, and £407,922 in | Tlinoss Canal Bonds, Mevcsccessess 
a * | somewhat overdrawn, since they are actively, | Government deposits, sums which represent a a 
18 WALL STREET. and rather ostentatiously, put forward in the | additions to the working resources of the | Michigan 6s, "7383 = 
—__—-—-— tanennss, af Cenye in public securities} bank. But the beg yp ben —— er ete Ye i 
" and gold. No doubt the shipments of coin| Very active, an e Bank has made 10ans|\ Carolina 6s old.............-..... sau aT 
MORTON, BLISS & CO | and bullion will be pretty heavy, as usual,|and discounts to the extent of £834,080 | N° fy Gs new... o.oo die | By 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. duaing the Summer months; but as we are beyond replacing whatever was aid oft in monk oe Se erercccccccosevecs 101 ease 
| producing annually 75 to 80 millions of the = a of = — aa = aes ky alan ‘| mg | ag 
oo ., | precious metal, and ag gold and silver are not | too that the other deposits show a decrease do new Bon Ti% | 1K 
1. aes SO ae ae ae circulating medium, this|of £200,000. Consequently the reserve is} Virginia '@. on) 
22 WILLIAM STREET. drain, disconnected with other and adverse | less, as, while the Bank has received £575,- new Bonds...........0+... sii a 





influences, will not necessarily seriously in- 


22 it has lent nearly twice that sum to the 
fluence the gold market. 


public, who have also reduced their deposits. 
Yet while these facts are against a favorable 
view of the market in certain respects it is 
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Recrprociry.—The value of commercial Albany & Susquehanna ist Bond....} 100 | 49g 


intercourse between nations cannot be over- 














—— very important to notice that such unfavor- | Alt. a Haute aa mocae pret... ” | 100 
estimated ; not alone for the reason that the | able features as now prevail are due t0| goston, Hartford & Erie os me a x ose. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & | wants of the one are expplemanted by the |temporary and controllable circumstances. | Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort... a | % 
BACH, reserves of the other, to the continued closer | It is not a foreign demand for gold that is | Central Pacific Gold Bonds... |.) 02% | 403 
11 BROAD STREET. knitting of healthy ties, but because, in addi- | draining our resources, for the exchanges are | (hic g Alton Sinking Funds | 
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action of the forces eng . phe 
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or less degree to benefit the entire human|a good point. The demand for money, as | Chic. & Rock Ieland Pacific 7s.......) 033g | 2°" 
family. It is of especial importance that| represented by the large increase in’ the ease SG ee SS... 4 96 
CHICACO BANKERS commercial intercourse between the United | “other securities” of the Bank Account is | cley, & Toledo Sinking Fund....... ee 
° States and the neighboring countries on this | the sole cause of the reduction in the reserve, | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort...) 893g | “ggag 
Continent — ~ ye and the best yrs coin and note having Rio be handed over |.) reds West. ist mat: a | 
A. C. & O. F. BADGER. | means to this wou to adopt wise reci-| to the borrowers. It is with them a question} “do $d mort.......... an 
procal trade relations with the British North = 


of price only. It would appear that 4 per 
cent. is not, in the present state of trade, any 
obstacle to discounting, though it is con- 
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American Provinces, Cuba and the other out- 
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circles is one of suspense, in regard to the} us; and if it be true that the laws of trade} ‘The Japanese Embassy are now nearly N h Calne OF ati 99 100 
° action of the Senate on the supplemental | are but the laws of nature, to obey them in| ready to take their departure from Washing- | *°Y "45°" 2 ae eda 100 soe 
clause of the Washington Treaty, and when | this instance could not fail to bring the re-|ton. They will, when they leave, visit Phi- | New York Central 6s, °83......0..... “ai 71M 
this matter comes to a conclusion, a revival | ward which is the admitted yield in every |ladelphia, New York and West Point, and] 40 fis, Sub'm.........-...... K. a Be 
of activity in Wall street is expected. The| other.—N. Y. Shipping List. then proceed to Boston, whence they will | wey York & New Haven 102 a 
money market works easily at 6@7 per cent., sail for Europe next week. They will have | Ohio & Miss, 1st mort... tise | tong 
while prime indorsed paper is discounted at} A treaty of commerce and navigation has | Official audiences with the Secretary of State, do consol... Ls 93g 
7@9 per cent. with very few sales at a frac-} just been concluded between the Govern- | nd the negotiation of a full commercial, con- —— agg ar RES EN 105% +20 
tion under the lower figure. Gold is steady | ‘ents of Portugal and the German Empire. | sular and diplomatic treaty will then be comn- 0 ° mort.. ...| 44 i: 
at 1137,@114 with a decjine in speculative pleted. This treaty will be as broad as the | Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 97 
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10075@"e for 60 days, and 1104¢@%% for 
short sight bankers sterling. Some conces- 
sion on the above rates has been made to 
effect sales. The stock market shows but 
few variatious since our last report, but the 
dealings in Pacific Mail haye imparted some 
life to the market. Governments are quiet 


24, it will decline to trans 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has notified the War Department that after 
the expiration of the cums contract, May 

t the report of 
the weather signal service. Arrangements 
are being perfected, however, to prevent any 
interruption of the service, and also to secure 


one with England, and will establish between 
the two nations the same relations of amity, 
commerce and friendship. The Embassy has 
been ready for business for some time, but 
the questions arising under the Treaty of 
Washington have pre-occupied Secretary 
Fish to such an extent that he is only now 
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, the permanent transmission of the reports by | #ble to give the Embassy a hearing and close | ait, & Terre Haute... oS. eS 
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ern and Toledo and Wabash Road is sub- 
stantially the same, and when completed it 
is proposed to throw all the traffic controlled 
by the former corporation over this new air- 


We call attention to the 7-30 Gold Bonds 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, issued by 
Messrs. Jay Cook and Co. These securities 
combine the excellence of a negotiable 


until it is seen how the accounts of the cur- 
rent half-year turn out, and whether the in- 
crease which is now going on will continue 
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, : through the autumn. The steady recovery | line. When finished, the road its ‘con- | Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... ... he 

bond with the safety of a real estate mort- | of suena by the Bank of Wattens, ae nections will form the most mot came pe Delaware @ Eto ‘ SRE Hod 12036 
y gage, and are worthy the attention of in-| the Bullionisi, is one of the most gratifying | Buflalo to Chicago, with no grades above 15 | Spring Mountain Coal 80 4 
i vestors. Under prudent and efficient manage- features of the market. The accumulation of }feet to the mile. At Chicago the road will 

ment, this important undertaking may he | reserve in proportion to liabilities is about 3| connect with the Chicago, Rock Island and 

brought to a very successful issue, especially | per cent. a week; and, from the position of | Pacific, which is also well represented in the Missellancens. 

as the country omes settled around the | the tendency of the foreign exchanges, there | direction of the Canada Southern Company. | Atlantic Mail.................. 87 

goapenes trans-continental route. We look | is the prospect of gold continuing to flow into | The managers of the road anticipate that the | Boston Water Power............ antl £ 518 
| sorward with interest to its affording a rapid | this country from Australia and America and | easy grades of the road and the shorter dis- FRE csnscsvsersesecneeesse | 92 os 
| n communication with Manitoba at | elsewhere. This week some small amounts| tance to be traversed will have an important | Wells, Fango Exprosa:.00000 007! +4 


a very early date, and this adds to our in- 
terest in the road, 














have been received from the Continent, not-| influence in cheapening freights between the | Amorican Express......0..s+ss0s000, 2 
withstanding that the pressure for money inj Atlantic and the great West, ; 
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A Railroad Bond 


AND 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
COMBINED. 


In its 7-30 Gold Bonds the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company furnishes to the public an 
investment security which combines the ready 
negotiability, the convenience and the high 
credit of a first-class railroad bond with the 
solidity and safety of a real estate mortgage 
on land worth at least twice the amount 
loaned. 


They are offered at par in currency, and 
yield a HANDSOME PROFIT to those ex- 
changing 5-20s. 

They are issned in denominations from $100 
to $1,000 Coupon, and $100 to $10,090 Re- 
gistered, have thirty years to run, bear an in- 
terest of 7-30 per cent. in gold, and are 
EXEMPT FROM UNITED STATES TAX 
to the holder. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post-office address of the holder. 

All marketable Stocks and Bonds received 
in exchange, without expense to the investor, 
at their highest current prices. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through. 
out the United States and Canada. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawp upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habicht & Co , f London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 

and Dealer in Southern Securities, 

Charleston, S. C. 


Unournrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 


com Lanp Warrants, Excnaner, &c., &c., Bought 


“Seaere for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

CoRRESPONDENTs of this house, 


upon despateh. their business attended to with th Adelity 
HENRY CLEWS 


and despatc 
Nzw CORRESPONDENTS’: 
co. KOU NTZE BROTHERS. 





TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp | A. P. Pruxot, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also | Danrex S, MiuuER, 


from Liverpool to New Orleans, by th the 
LIVERPOOL AND ees STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 


Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
Demand Notes and Exchange on 


tinent of Europe. 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
tnd on William Tapse ott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 


Paesengers forwarded to all the Western States or 


Canada at lowest rates. 


For oie vat ticulare, coals wo 
‘APSCOTT. BK’ ho ati 
ew Yor 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed 
for them. 


the road, land grant, 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 


mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1572. 


(@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine ate from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871 
Premiums on Policies not Saeed off ist 


RL cancctedbeienaeessss40enac 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have heen issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid ‘during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The he Gameney has the ilenies Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured b y Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo! 217,500 00 
mares. and sundry notes and c eg due 











the C yo estimated at . 886,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills — . 2,405, 987 95 

EE ETRE. cn ccccs coccccevese . 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth o! February next. | 

of the issue of 1868 will 


The 
be redeemed and paid to ae holders thereof, or their 
le; - representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
o ment au pon whic 

f pay ad U hich 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold pi premiums; such 
pa: .- of interest apd poten tion ag be in gold. 

A Di vidend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the L.. earned premiums of a Com ny for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 








By Order of the’ Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JoserpH GAILLARD. JB., 
Cuar.es Dennis, C. A. Hann, 


James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Berns. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Myturn, 
Cartes H. Russert, Gorpon W. Buryuam, 
Frepericx Cuauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. S, STepHenson, 
Royau PHELPs, Wii H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppry, 
Caries P. Burp ert, 
Cuas. H. MarsHaru, 
Wuuam E, Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mircatu, 


Wutuum E. Dopas, 
Davin Lang, 
James Bryce, 


Ws. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perks, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 


Cuarzs D, Leverics. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t, 








ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


»y an increasing demand 


Secured as they are b Sethe igre gm this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
‘WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 


ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 


A liberal sinking fuad provided in the WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors, 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 


tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &e., &e., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL SrreEtT, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


CoNsOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
cnehangs on London and dosidon 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of ferilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the Lnited 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 








-CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


AGENCY 0 OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West ey and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 

and San Francisco. —_ collected.’ and other Banking 
business transact sou Paron 
ARCH. McKINLAY ants 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) . 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 





LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


+ ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BAN K OF LONDON. 


Commercial and ier Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 





Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposits. 


REMAINI 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CO. 


THE 








Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


NC $5,000,000 


OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
‘ = now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 


SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buftalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 

A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
where it forms connections with the various roads 
leading into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 

THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St, 
Clair is 61 miles, and rans through the great Canada 
oil region. 

OF THE entire liné (290 miles) two hundred and 
twenty miles are graded, bridged, and ready for the 
superstructure. The remaining 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready for the superstructure early in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties required, 600,000 are on hand 
and the remainder are coming in daily. 

SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
a line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
y 


ALL the materials for - a stations and a part of the 
equipment are purchased. 


TRACK LAYING will Be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the groun 


The entire pipe be _ for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 

THE ROAD is being built by the most experi- 
enced railroad men in the ay” who are confident 
of a profitable business for it from the day of its 
openip g. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buffalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s'x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
and Canadian Southern, with their light 
grades, direct alignment, teing the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
admit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus far has been built by cash subscri 
tions, and the proceeds of the bonds aoe ae 
complete and fully equip it. The princi id in- 


terest of the bonds are payable either in New afore, 
London, or Frankfort. 


ant have no hesitation in recomm 
CTLY S. 


the bonds 
S A PERF SAFE as well ‘8 ROFITA- 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


and FOSTER. 
NO. 10 WALL ST. 








fe . 





